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•  I. 

This  "bibliography  was  prepared  at  tho  request  of  tho  Cotton  Market- 
ing Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  assisted 
in  assembling  and  analyzing  data  for  the  Cabinet  Committee  appointed  "by 
the  President  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  cotton-textile  industry. 
The  Coromitteo  was  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  State,  Agri- 
culture and  L-bor.    Their  report  is  item  number  370  in  this  bibliography. 

The  Cabinet  Committee's  report  defines  "cotton-textile  industry" 
as  follows: 

"The  cotton-textile  industry  under  consideration  in  this  report  is 
synonymous,  as  regards  mill  production,  with  the  'cotton  goods'  industry 
defined  in  the  Census  of  Manufactures.    This  industry  embraces  mills  engaged 
primarily,  i::  any  of  the  procosscs  preparatory  to  spinning,  in  spinning  . 
cotton,  and  in  weaving  cotton  piece  goods  over  12  inches  in  width.  In 
addition  to  woven  goods  over  12' inches  in  width  it  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yams  for  sale  and- lesser  auantities  of  thread  and  waste,  and 
some  other  products. . .The  cotton-textile  industry  is  not  ordinarily  con- 
strued to  include  mills  primarily  engaged,  in  the  production  of  woven  goods 
12  inches  or  less  in  width  or  in  the  production  of  cotton  lace,  but  this 
possible  variation  in  definition  is  not  material.    The  industry  does  not 
include  mills  engaged  primarily  in  the  production  of  knit  goods  or  carpets 
and  rugs,  two  important  separate  classif ications.    Although  the  operations 
of  converters  and  finishers  are  essential  to  it,  the  industry  does  not  in- 
clude these  unless  so  stated." 

The  bibliography  lists  books  and  periodical  articles  descriptive  of 

the  general  development  of  tho  cotton-textile  industry  in  the  United  States 

and  of  specific  conditions  which  affected  its  development  during  the  period 

1910-1935.     Sources  consulted  are  listed  on  page  II.    A  few  books  published 

within  the  period  1910-1935  but  relating  to  the  development  of  tho  industry 

prior  to  1910  have  been  included,    ^or  a  bibliography  of  piblications  prio.r 

to  1910,  tho  student  is  referred  to  the  following  book: 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.      Bibliography  of  tho  cotton  manufacture. 
2  v.    Waltham,  Mass.,  E.  L.  Barry,  1909-1910. 

Also  in  Transactions  of  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  1909,  (No.  86,  pp. 339-549), 
and  1910,   (No.  88,  pp. 364-415) 
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Current  and  annual  reviews  of  the  condition  of  the  cotton  industry 
often  appear  in  textile  and  commercial  periodicals.    These  reviews  have  not 
"been  included  in  this  "bibliography  although  special  articles  of  interest 
from  such  periodicals  have  "been  included.    Proceedings  or  transactions  of 
annual  meetings  of  manufacturers'  associations  often  contain  addresses  or 
reports  on  conditions  within  the  industry.    References  to  several  such 
addresses  or  reports  have  "been  included.    It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  proceedings  of  the  national  associations  only^have  been  ex- 
amined.   Uo  attempt  has  been' made  to  include  hearings  or  debates  in  the 
United  States  Congress  or  in  state  legislatures.    The  technological  history 
of  the  industry  is  also  omitted.    Textile  directories  are  not  listed,  but 
may  be  found  usefiil  for  certain  information. 

The  references  are  arranged  chronologically  by  date  of  publication 
and  alphabetically  by  author  (or  title  when  anonymous)  under  the  year. 
Where  a  book  appeared  in  several  volumes  over  a  period  of  years  it  has  been 
placed  under  the  last  year  unless  the  subject  matter  made  location  under 
an  earlier  year  preferable.    A.  supplemental  section  contains  references  to 
sources  of  statistics.    An  author  and  subject  index,  in  which  a  few  titles  . 
are  included,  is  appended.    Reference  in  the  index  is  to  item  number. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  G-.  B.  L.  Arner,  of  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Administration,  in'  approving  the  items  included  is  gratefully 

acknowledged.    The  compilers  are .  also- grate'faS  for  the'  assistance  of  Miss  .  "  ■- 

Marion  Rittenour  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  who  helped 

in  locating  references  and  in  ether  details  of  preparation  of  the  bibliography. 

Mary  G.  Lacy,  Librarian,  . 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  ,  ■•• 

September  30,  1935. 
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1910 

1.  Beane,  H.  R.      Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Southern  cutter.  Amer. 

Cotton  Manfrs.  Assoc.  pr0c.  (1910)  14:  165-168.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  c1910-, 
304.9  Amo 

A  paper  read  at  the  14th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  17-18,  1910.  The 
relation  of  the  Southern  cutting-up  industry  to  the  Southern  manufactur- 
ing industry  was  discussed. 

2.  Copeland,  M.  T.      The  duties  on  cotton  goods  in  the  Tariff  act  of  1910. 

Quart.  Jour.  Econ.  24(2):  422-428.    Feb.  1910.  280.8  02 

Survey  of  changes  in  items  in  the  schedule.  "Detailed  analysis 

shows  that  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  the  duties  either  re- 
main the  same  or  are  raised." 

3.  Evans,  S.  M.      Making  a  tariff  law.    Jour.  Polit.  Econ.  18(10):  793-815. 

Dec.  1910. 

"An  examination  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  and  an  account  of  how 
this  tariff  was  written  into  the  law"  to  illustrate /  '•better  than  any- 
thing else  that  can  "be  discussed,  what  is  the  matter  with  our  methods 
of  tariff -making  and  the  noed  for  a  fundamental  change  in  them  before 
we  can  hope  for  better  results." 

4.  Evans,  S.  M.      Schedule  I  -  the  cotton  tariff.    How  two  Rhode  Island  manu- 

facturers, with  Senator  Aldrich's  help,  raised  the  price  of  the  people's 
clothing  for  their  own  particular  benefit.    World1 s  Work  20(4):  13276- 
13285.    Aug.  1910.      110  W89 

Contains  quotations  from  Congressional  hearings  on  the  cotton-cloth 
schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. 

1911 

5.  Ayres,  Howard.      The  importance  and  possibilities  of  a  cotton  goods  export 

association.    Amor.  Cotton  Manfrs.  A-soc.  Proc.  (1911)  15:  180-185. 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  c19113      304.9  Am3 

A  paper  read  at  tho  15th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  at  Richmond,  Va. ,  May  18-19,  1911. 

The  work  of  the  Cotton  Goods  Export  Association  of  Now  York  was 
mentioned. 
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6.  McKelway,  A.  J.      Tho  cotton  mill:  the  Horod  among  industries.    Amer.  Acad. 

Polit.  and  Social  Sci.  Ann.  38(Suppl.):  39-52.    July  1911.    280.9  Am34 

Ai  address  delivered  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  Child  Labor, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  10,  11,  12,  1911. 

A  history  of  child  labor  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
United  States  from  1638  to  1910.    The  speaker,  Secretary  in  the  Southern 
States  for  tho  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  gave  statistics  regard- 
ing the  rapid  increase  in  use  of  children  in  the  mills,  illiteracy, 
night  labor,  and  illegal  employment. 

7.  U.  S.  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  ways  and  means.      Report  submitted  by 

Mr.  Underwood. . .on  the  bill  H.  R.  12812,  to  reduco  the  duties  on  manu- 
factures of  cotton.    U.  S.  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  House  Rept.  no.  65, 
539pp.     tables,  charts.    Washington,  E.  C,  1911.      148  6078 

A  history  of  tariff  legislation  relating  to  cotton  goods  is  included. 
Tables  show  imports  and  duties,  1894  to  1910,  for  all  cotton  goods  men- 
tioned in  tariff  acts. 

1912 

8.  Clark,  E.      Wages  in  cotton  mills  at  home  and  abroad.     Survey  27(25):  1957- 

1958.    Mar.  23,  1912.    280.8  C37 

An  editorial  concerning  a  current  strike  of  textile  mill  employees 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  wages.    The  author  com- 
pares American  and  British  cotton  mill  wages,  and  states  that  "the 
difference  between  the  purchasing  power  of  the  English  wage  and  that 
of  tho  Massachusetts  wage  is  exprossodly  tho  ratio  101.7  to  100.0." 

9.  Copeland,  M.  T.      The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

405  pp.    tables.    Cambridge,  Harvard  university,  1912.     (Harvard  eco- 
nomic studies. . .vol.  VIII)      304  C79 
Bibliography,  pp. 398-405. 

"The  task  here  undertaken  is  to  set  forth  the  relative  position  of 
the  American  cotton  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  an  international 
comparison  of  geographical  factors,  technical  methods,  labor  conditions, 
and  industrial  and  conjnercail  organization.    To  provide  a  basis  for 
comparisons  and  conclusions,  the  history  of  the  industry  in  America  is 
traced  and  its  present  organization  analyzed.    In  the  historical  sec- 
tion attention  is  directed  particularly  to  the  period  since  1860,  but 
in  the  first  chapter  the  history  of  the  industry  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  tho  American  Civil  War  is  sketched."  -Preface. 

Following  are  the  chapter  headings:     Growth  before  1860;  Growth  sinco 
1860;  Geographical  distribution;  Technical  development;  Labor;  Textile 
schools;  Scale  of  production  and  specialization;  Associations  and  com- 
binations; The  raw  cotton  market;  The  cloth  market;  Export  trade;  Im- 
port trade  (including  tariff);  Dividends  and  prices;  Relative  position 
of  the  United  States,  geographical  factors;  Relative  labor  conditions; 
Plant,  scale  of  production,  specialization;  Combinations;  Knit  goods; 
Raw  cotton  markets;  English  markets;  Continental  markets. 

10.  Copeland,  M.  T.      The  report  of  the  Tariff  board  on  cotton  manufactures. 

Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  2(3)':  559-567.     Sept.  1912.    280.8  An32 
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"In  its  report  on  Cotton  Manufactures,  the  Tariff  Board  has  drawn 
conclusions  which,  if  used  as  the  "basis  for  legislation,  will  necessi- 
tate material  reductions  in  the  duties  of  Schedulo  I.     Conclusions  so 
at  variance  with  manufacturers*  statements  and  protectionist  arguments 
bospeak  the  independence  and  impartiality  of  the  report...  The  data 
collected,  although  in  some  respects  incomplete,  provide  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  the  study  of  comparative  costs,  prices,  and 
industrial  and  commercial  methods...  The  matter  of  the  report  may  bo 
dividod  into  four  parts;  (l)  spinning,  (2)  weaving,  (3)  finishing,  and 
(4)  knitting."    Tho  author  surveys  the  Report  under  these  four  divisions. 

11.  Dawley,  T.  R. ,  Jr.      The  child  that  toileth  not.    The  story  of  a  government 

investigation.    490  pp.,  illus.    New  York,  Gracia  publishing  co.  ,.01912-, 

Report  of  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions'! in  the  cotton  mills 
of  tho  South,  made  by  the  author  under  "appointment  as  a  Special  Agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, "  showing  that  children  were  better  off  in  the 
cotton  mills  than  on  tho  farms  from  which  they  cane. 

12.  Lauck,  W.  J.      The  cotton-mill  operatives  of  New  England.    Atlantic  Monthly 

109:  706-713.    May  1912. 

A  discussion  of  the  change  in  the  nature  of  tho  labor  supply  of  tho 
Not/  England  cotton  textile  industry  from  the  earliest  employment  from 
nearby  farm  and  village  population,  to  tho  present  use  of  operatives 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  tho  Orient.    The  author  states 
that  "because  of  thoir  attitude,  characteristics,  and  availability, 
the  southern  and  eastern  European  operatives  have  constituted  a  pas- 
sive opposition  which  has  been  most  effective  in  checking  tendencies 
toward  higher  wages  and  bettor  conditions  of  employment.    With  few 
exceptions  every  advantage  in  wages  and  working  conditions  has  been 
gained  in  spite  of  their  presence," 

13.  National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.    Transactions .. .no .  91... 

September  27-30,  1911.    328  pp.,  table,     cBoston?-  ■  1912.    304.9  N21T 

President's  address,  by  E.  W.  Hobbs,  pp. 45-59.    Tho  conditions  in 
tho  industry  "during  the  past  six  months"  arc  reported,  and  a  state- 
ment regarding  capitalization  of  cotton  mills  is  included.  Table 
givos  capital,  spindles,  capital  per  spindle,  replacement  values,  and 
undo r-capi tali z at io:i  of  New  England  cotton  mills. 

14.  Thirty  years  of  Southern  upbuilding.    Manfrs.  Rec.  v.  61,  no.  7,  pt.  2, 

260  pp.,  tables.    Eeb .  22,  1912.  297.8  1,131 

Southward  trend  of  the  textile  industry,  pp. 29-30.    Tables  show 
quantities  of  cotton  consumed  by  mills  of  the  North  And  South,  1880  to 
1911;  and  quantity  of  cotton  used  and  number  of  spindles  and  looms, 
by  states,  1880,  1890,  1900,  1910,  1911. 

15.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce  and  labor,  Buroau  of  labor.    Report  on  strike 

of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1912.    U.  S.  62d  Cong.,  2d 
scss.     Senate  Doc.  870,  511pp.,  tables.     Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1912. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  F.  C.  Croxton. 
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"Data  relative  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  secured  from  the 
pay  rolls  of  four  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  and  three  cotton  mills  in 
Lawrence,    The  period  for  which  information  was  taken  was  the  woek 
ending  nearest  November  25,  1911."    These  data  are  given  in  detail  in 
tables.     The  discussion  includes  description  of  the  strike,  housing 
conditions  and  family  earnings,  retail  prices  and  cost  of  living,  as 
well  as  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor 'mentioned  above. 

16.    U.  S.  Tariff  board.    Cotton  manufactures.    Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  report  of  the  Tariff  board  on  Schedule 
I  of  the  tariff  law.    U.  S.  Cong.  62d,  2d  sess.  House  Doc.  643,  2v., 
illus.    tables.    Washington  c Govt ,:  print.  off.3    1912.    72  Co 

"The  report  consists  of  two.  parts:  r't  Part  I.  Analysis  and  glossary  of 
Schedule  I  of  the  present  tariff  law,  together  with  a  statistical  sur- 
vey of  the  cotton  industry  in  leading- countries.    Part  II.  Relative 
costs  of  production,  prices,  and  wages,  with  special  reference  to  the 
existing  rates  of  duty." 

Among  the  tables  are  the  following;    A  comparative  table  showing 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  manufactures  of  cotton  under  the  acts  of  1890, 
1894,  1897,  and  1909,  pp. 290-310;  A  parallel  statement  of  the  classi- 
fication and  rates  of  duty  on  cotton,  yarn  and  thread  imported  into 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  Canada,  pp. 334-337;  Comparison 
of  yarn  conversion  costs  in  England  and  United  States,  p. 414;  Labor 
and  conversion  cost  per  square  yard  (grey  and  finished)  compared  with 
present  duty,  showing  lowest  and  highest. cost  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  facing  p. 445;  Comparison  of  duties  on  100  samples  of  cotton 
cloth  under  acts  of  1897  and'  1909,  pp. 586-589;  Cost  of  production  of 
1,268  cotton  cloths  arranged  according  to  present  classification  of 
the  tariff  and  showing  construction  of  cloth  and  per  cent  of  cost  to 
labor,  fixed  charges,  chemicals  and  dyestuffs,  depreciation,  total 
conversion,  and  materials,  pp. 744-789;  Costs  in  detail  of  erecting  in 
the  United  States  a  cotton- spinning  mill  of  50,000  ring  spindles 
using  American  cotton  and  spinning  nos.  32  warp  and  50  filling, 
pp. 799-820. 


National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.    Transactions. . .no .  94. 
368pp.,  illus.,  tables,  charts.     (.Boston?-,    1913.    304.9  N21T 

President's  address,  by  E.  F.  Greene,  pp. 112-127.    Tables  show 
wages  in  a  cotton  mill;  hourly  earnings  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  in  different  occupations  in  the  cotton  industry. 

18.    U.  S.  Congress.    House,  Committee  on  ways  and  means.    Tariff  handbook. 

Statistical  basis  for  H,R.  3321,  63d  Congress,  1st  session.  Prepared 
by  Daniel  C.  Roper,  clerk  to  the  Commit  tee  on  ways  and  means.  814pp., 
tables.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1913.      285  Un37Th 

Schedule  I.     Cotton  manufactures,  pp. 197-214.    A  comparison  of  the 
text  of  the  proposed  revision  bill  (E.  R.  3321)  with  the  text  of 'the 
act  of  1909:;  and  comparative  statistical  data  (tables)  arranged  by 
tariff  paragraphs  for  1896  (Wilson  tariff),  1905  (Dinglcy  tariff), 
1910  and  1912  (Payne  tariff),  and  estimates  for  a  12-month  period 
under  H.  R.  3321.    The  data  include  imports,  production,  exports,  con- 
sumption, for  cotton  thread,  card  laps,  cloth  and  other  cotton  manu- 
factures. 


1913 
17. 
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19.  Haffards,  G.  M.  and  co'V,  comp.    Fall  River  and  its  manufactories,  1803- 

1914.  With  statistical  tables.  Conpilod  fron  official  sources.  21st 
ed.    67pp.    Fall  River,  Mass.",  1915. 

jflpong  statistics  included  arc  a  list  of  earliest  cotton  mills  in 
the  United  States,  p. 21;  the  highest  and  lowest  in  print  cloth  prices, 
1850-1914,  p. 21;  list  of  'cotton  manufacturing  corporations  in  Fall 
River,  showing  date  of  incorpo ration,  capital,  number  of  spindles 
and  loons,  "bales  of  cotton  used  and  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  per 
annum,  sty$e  of  goods  manufactured,  etc.,  pp. 24-31;  etc. 

20.  Loper,  R.  E.      Whero  profits  go  in  textile  plants.    31pp.      Fall  R^ver, 

Mass.-j  cl915. 

Ho  published  given. 

"It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
high  manufacturing  costcs3  and  to  outline  some  of  the  methods  which 
have  successfully  reduced  thorn  in  several  textile  plants."    The  dis- 
cussion refers  to  costs  in  cotton  mills,  and  mentions  the  following 
topics:  effect  of  curtailing  production;  laying  out  a  betterment  cam- 
paign; the  use  of  time  study;  the  cost  system;  and  method  of  payment. 


21.  Lamb  is  textile  industries  of  the  United  States,  embracing  biographical 

sketches  of  prominent  men  and  a  historical  resume*  of  the  progress  of 
textile  manufacture  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time; 
editor-in-chief ,  John  Howard  Brown;  managing  editor,  E.  M.  Norris. 
2  v.,  illus.    Boston,  Mass.,  James  H.  Lamb  co.,  1911-1916. 

Partial  contents:    Transportation  in  its  relation  to  the  cotton 
industry,  by  W.  W.  Finley,  v.  I,  pp.28-34;  The  manufacture  of  cotton, 
by  E.  M.  N0rris,  v.  I,  pp. 53-76  (A  history  of  cotton  manufacture  from 
its  beginning  in  India  to  the  present  time,  with  short  descriptions 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries);  Comb- 
ing .and  carding,  v.  I,  pp.77-96;  The  history  of  spinning,  by  W.  F. 
Draper,  v.  l,  pp. 97-103;  Yarn  run d  thread  winding,  by  F.  H.  Bishop, 
v.  I,  pp.10-o.-112;  The  history  of  weaving,  v.  I,  pp. 113-141;  The  origin 
and  progress  of  the  art  of  knitting,  v.  I,  pp.  142-153;  Mercerization 
of  cotton,  by  J.  H.  Lo rimer,  v.  I,  pp. 154-155;  Textile  machinery,  by 
G.  0.  Draper,  v.  I,  pp. 216-222;  Evolution  of  the  transmission  of  water 
power,  by  c.  T.  Main,  v.  I,  pn. 223-231;  Electric  power  as  applied  to 
textile  machinery,  by  S.  B.  Paine,  v.  I,  pp. 232-238;  History  of  factory 
fire  insurance,  by  F.  A.  Downs,  v.  I,  pp. 245-249. 

22.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Summary  of  the 

report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  175,  445pp.,  tables. 
1916. 

The  cotton  textile  industry,  pp. 37-82.    This  is  a  summary  of  volume 
1  of  the  complete  report  published  in  1910.    Tho  report  was  based  upon 
an  investigation  carried  on  in  four  Uew  England  States  and  six  Southern 
States  during  the  fall  of  1907  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1908. 
Tobies  show  age  of  employees,  by  sex;  occupations,  by  sex  and  age;  re- 
lative Importance  of  women  in  different  occupations;  race  of  employees; 
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conjugal  condition  of  employees;  employment  of  Children;  illegal  em- 
ployment of  children  in  Hew  England  dills  and  in  southern  mills-  ex- 
tent of  overtime  and  night  work;-  earnings  of  operatives,  as  shown  "by 
pay  rolls;  composition  of  families  -  employment  of  members;  sources 
and  amount  of  family  income;  families  with  recontributing  fathers- 
lanily  condition  of  married  women  at ■ work  (including  income);  single 
af  work   y6arS  °f  — °"        °VGr  at  TOrk  (includinS  earnings);  children 

Children  in  the  cotton  industry,  pp. 231-335. 

Women  in  the  textile  industries,  pp. 287-292. 

*2?S*L°f  dSath  anionS  Wonan  and  cll±ild  cotton-mill  operatives, 
pp.ool-o730 

Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers,  pp. 383-389. 
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23.    Howard,  S.  E.      Pall  Eiver  sliding  scale  experiment  of  1905-1910  Aner 
Econ    Rev.  7(3):  530-552,  tables,  charts.     Sept.  1917.     280.8  An32  ' 
1Qn  In  ^\eo?°tton  textile  "ills  of  Eall  Eiver,  Massachusetts,  between 
1905  and  1910  an  experiment  was  made  in  the  determination  of  rates 
of  wages  by  the  method  of  the  sliding  scale  agreement...  In  attempting 
to- reply  to  the  question  cWere  the  agreements  fundament ally  sound  in 
principle?,  this  paper  will  (1)  present  briefly  the  facts  of  importance 
to  the  understanding  of  the  industrial  situation  in  the  Eall  River 
cotton  mills;  (2)  narrate  without  attempt  at  critical  analysis  the 
ni story  of  the  sliding  scale  experiment,  including  in  this  part  of  the 
treatment,  of  course,  the 'necessary  descriptions  and  explanations  of 
the  agreements  themselves;  and  (3)  present  an  analysis  of  the  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  merits  and  defects,"  Tables 
show  margins  of  profit  and  weaving  rates  agreed  upon  and  actually  paid 
for  certain  weeks  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907r  wages,  prices  and  margins 
at  Eall  River,. 1880-1896 -(by  years);  and  per  cent  of  unemployment  in 
the  Massachusetts  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  1886-1913. 

24.  Lawrence,  J.  S.      International  trade  of  the  United  States  in  textiles, 

with  particular  reference  to  products  of  cotton.    Econ.  World  99  (n.s. 
13)  (15):  510-511,  tables.    Apr.  14,  1917.      286.8  M34 

"Parts  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  national  Eoreign  Trade 
Council,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  25,  1917." 

Tables  give  exports  and  imports  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  1913 
lay  countries,  and  number,  of  employees,  capital  invested,  number  of 
factories,  production  and  foreign  trade  in  the  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
and  knit  goods  industries,  1914.    Principles  governing  export  trade 
are  presented. 

25.  Pratt,  E.  E.      Cotton  textiles:  international  trade  and  merchandising 

methods.    Prepared  for  the  Textile  club  of  New  Y0rk.    U.  S.  Dept.  Com., 
^•54°rggen  £md  mm'  Corn-  MisG*  ser-  58»  19PP..  tables.  1917. 

Manufacturing  organizations  and  export  methods  of  British  and 
American  cotton  mills  are  compared  briefly.    Table  shows  value  of  total 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  by  the  world»s  principal  cotton-textile 
exporting  nations,  1909-1916. 

Excerpts  in  Textile  World  52:  1591.    Mar.  3,  1917 
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26.  Tryon,  R.  M.      Household  manufactures  in  United  States,  1640-1860.  A 

study  in  industrial  history.    413pp.,  tables.     Chicago,  Chicago  uni- 
versity press,   ,-1917]    .         .  .. 
Bibliography,  pp. 377-397. 

Table  XII.  -  The  kinds,  total  yards,  total  and  per  capita  values 
of  household  textile  manufactures  in  every  state,  territory  and  county 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  pp. 
169-182.    Cotton  goods  are  included.    The  transition  from  household 
to  shop  and  factory-made  goods  is  also  discussed. 

27,  U,  S.  Department  of. labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Descriptions  of 

occupations.    Textiles  and  clothing,    prepared  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.    94pp.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1917. 
158.61  D45 

Occupations  in  cotton  cloth  manufacturing  and  finishing  aroi.de scribed 
on  pp. 23-42;  in  the  knit  goods  industry  on  pp. 60-70, 


28.  .National  industrial  conference  board.    Hours  of  work  as  related  to  output 

and  health,  of  workers,  cotton  manufacturing.    Natl,  Indus.  Conf .  Bd. 
Research  Rept.  4,  64pp.,  tables.    Eoston,  1918. 

Taplos  show  output  in  northern  and  southern  mills  which  had  re- 
duced the  hours  of  work. 

Criticism  in  U.  S,  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Monthly  Labor 
.     Rev.  7(2):  373-375,    Aug.  1918. 

•  ^ 

29.  Rousmaniere,  J.  E,      Textile  industry  in  relation  to  the  war.  Amer. 

Soc.  Mech.  Engin.  Jour.  40  (7,  pt.  1):  538-539.    July  1918.    291.9  Am3J 

Quantities  of  cotton  cloth  required  by  the  government  for  certain 
war  needs  are  mentioned  in  this  address  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  1918, 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

30.  U.S.  Treasury  department.      Corporate  earnings  and  government  revenues: 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  transmitting  in  response  to 
a  Senate  resolution  of  June  6,  1918,  certain  facts,  figures,  data,  and 
information  taken  from  1916  and  1S17  income  and  excess  profits  tax 
returns  of  corporations  to  the  Treasury  department,  and  a  statement  of 
government  revenues  (including  loans)  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.    U.  S.  65th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  doc.  259,.  388pp. ,  tables. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1918.  .148  7325 

Capital  stock  and  net  income,  1916  and  1917;  invested  capital,  tax, 
per  cent  of  total  tax  to  net  income,  net  income  after  deducting  tax, 
(etc.)  1917  are  given  for  manufacturers  of  specified  types  of  cotton 
goods  and  of  yarn,  pp. 165-170,  379. 


31.    Guaranty  trust  company  of  New  York.      The  fabric  of  civilization.  A 
short  survey  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States.  62pp., 
illus.    New  York  J.C1919.J    72  G93 

Partial  contents:     Ch.  II.  Where  cotton  is  grown  and  spun- and  why; 
Ch,.  IV.  The  cloth  market;  Ch.  V.  Financing  cotton  and  cotton  cloth; 
Ch.  VI.  American  cloth  in  foreign  markets;  Ch.  VIII.  In  the  cotton 
mill;  Ch.  IX.  The  finishing  operations. 
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32.  Levy,  S.  L.      Recent  developments  in  the:  cotton  industry,  as  a  result  of 

the  armistice,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  the  United  \ 
States.    44pp.,  charts,  tables,  mimeogr.    Washington,  Bur.  research 
and  statis,,  cUnited  States-,  War  trade  board,  April  25,  1919. 
.    173  W19Rd 

Partial  contents:  Supply  of  cotton  goods;  United  States  trade  in 
cotton  goods;  The  shipping  situation;  'Industrial  conditions  and  fac- 
tory output;  Commercial  credit  and.  foreign  exchange. 

33.  Rogers,  J.  H. ,  Pairchild,  G.  M,,  and  Dickinson,  3T.  A.      Prices  of  cotton 

and  cotton  products.    U.  S.  War  Indus.  Bd.,  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bull.  23, 
57  pp.,  illus.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  Govt.  print. off.,  1919.    173  W1924Pr 

"This  "bulletin. .  .is  one  of  50  inquiries  .into  wartime  prices  in 
different  industries.    The  aim  of  these  studies  is  to  make  the  price 
quot  at  ions,  gathered  "by  various  Government  agencies,  available  to  men 
interested  in  problems  of  business  readjustment  and  also  to  provide 
a  permanent  record  of  the  great  revolution  in  prices  during  the  six 
years  ending  in  1918." 

Partial  contents:    Oh.  III.  Industrial  history,  1913-1918;  Ch.  IV. 
Detailed  study  of  price  movements  (illustrated  by  charts.).  Ch; ' V.  . 
Summary  of  chief  factors  controlling  prices;  Ch.  VI.  Government  con- 
trol; Ch.  VII.  The  price  tables  (Wholesale  prices  of  cotton  and  cot- 
ton products,  by  months,  quarters,  and  years,  1913-1915),. 

34.  Unprecedented  experiences  in  cotton  goods.    War's  necessities  create  a 

measure  of  control  thought  to  be  impossible.    Textile  World  Jour. 
55(2):  241-243,  chart.    Jan.  11,  1919.    304.9  T213 

"Prom  a  purely  market  standpoint,  the  experience  of  the  cotton  . 
goods  trade  in. 1918  will  stand  forever. as  a  thing  to  be  referred  to 
as  the  first  time  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ever  felt 
called  on  to  lay  a  restraining  or  regulating  hand  on  the  untranmeled 
conduct  of  the  market."    The  article  describes  events  leading  up  to 
price- fixing  in  Juno,  1918,  and  its  effects  on  the  market. 

The  chart  depicts  the  course  of  prices  of  raw  cotton  and. print 
cloths  from  1911  to  1918,  inclusive  (prices  under  government  control 
after  June  18^.1918). 

1920 


35.  Copeland,  M.  T.      The  futuro  of.  the  cotton .  industry.    Atlantic  Monthly 

126:  693-703.    Nov.  1920. 

The  author  states,  "Taking  a  long  look  ahead,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  world-demand  for  cotton  goods  may  be  doublod 
during  the  next  generation,  provided  adequate  supplies  of  tho  mer- 
chandise are  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

"The  problem  of  providing  a  supply  of  cotton  goods  to  meet  this 
demand,  however,  is  not  easily  solved.    Tho  solution  involves  four 
factors  of  primary  significance:  equipment,  labor,  management ,  and 
raw  material. "    Those  four  factors  are  discussed,  as  they  exist  in. 
various  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

36.  Garrett,  P.  W. ,  Lubin,  Isador,  and  Stewart,  Stella.      Government  control 

overprices.    U.  S.  War  Indus.  Bd.,  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bull.  3,  834pp., 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1920.    173  W1924PT 

Bibliography,  pp. 022-833.  .  :.. 
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Cotton  textiles,  -op. 293-304.   -A  short  summary  is  giver,  fror.i  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  taken:     "The  extraordinary  inflation  re- 
sulting "because  of  the  taking  from  the  market  "by  the  War  Department, 
and  the  Navy,  of  the  major  portion  of  available  cotton  textiles, 
threw  the  cotton  industry  virtually  into  disorganization  "by  the 
spring  and  early  suraaer  of  1918.    The  narket  had  "becone  dangerously 
inflated,  to  the  extent,  indeod  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to 
commandeer  practically  all  its  textile  supplies  in  order  that  it 
might  secure  them  at  fair  prices.    The  consequent  result,  of  course, 
was  the  unwillingness  of  the  industry  to  sell  to  the  .Government,  and 
in  early  summer  price  fixing  was  inaugurated."  -p. 303. 

The  regulations  which  woro  issued  "by  the  Committee  are  given  on 
pages  681-703. 

37.  Howard,  S.  E.      The  movement  of  wages  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 

try of  New  England  since  1860.    99pp.,  tables,  charts.    Boston,  Natl, 
council  Auer.  cotton  manfrs.    1920.     203  H84 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 

Contains  discussion,  tables,  and  charts  relating  to  Changes  of 
ratos  of  wages  at  Eall  River,  Mass.,  1875-1918;  Movement  of  full  tino 
earnings  in  the  Massachusetts  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  1860-1891; 
Movement  of  full  time  earnings  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  1090-1916;  Fluctuations 
in  employment  in  the  Massachusetts  cotton  industry,  1889-1916;  Wages 
in  the  Massachusetts  cotton  manufacturing  industry  and  general  prices, 
1860-1918. 

38.  Keir,  fa-  y..  Manufacturing  industries  in  America.  Fundamental 

economic  factors.    324  pp.    New  York,  Ronald  press  co.  1920. 

Ch,  VI.  The  cotton-manufacturing  industry,  pp. 142-172.    A  short 
economic  history  of  the  industry  from  its  beginning  in  1790  to  the 
present.    The  author  contrasts  the  New  England  and  British  indus- 
tries and  the  Northern  and  Southern  United  States  industries,  em- 
phasizing the  advantages  of  New  England. 

39.  McEaddon,  G.  H.  and  brother,  Statistical  bureau.      The  world's  cotton 

industry;  present  conditions  compared  with  normal  times,  1920-1913. 
14pp.,  mimeogr.    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1920.    Ban.  Coll. 

United  States,  pp.13-j.15-j .     Illustrates  prosperous  conditions  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry  by  statistics  for  increase  in  number  of 
spindles  in  operation,  and  expansion  of  export  trade  in  cotton  goods. 
A  table  of  quotations  shows  comparative  value  of  the  stocks  of  some 
of  the  New  England  and  Southern  mills  in  1913  and  on  May  19,  1920. 

40.  Magnus  son,  Leifur.      Housing  by  employers  in  the  United  States.    U.  S. 

Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  St  at  is.  Bull.  263,  283  pp.,  illus.  Washing- 
ton, Govt,  print. off.,  1920.    158.6  B87 

Ch.  XII.  New  England  textile  towns,  pp. 128-133.    The  survey  cov- 
ered six  communities  controlled  by  as  many  companies,  fivo  located 
in  Massachusetts  and  one  in  Rhode  Island.    The  companies  employed 
10,624  operatives  and  housed  2,047,  or  19.3  per  cent  of  that  number, 

Ch.  XIII.  Southern  cotton-mill  villages,  po. 130-160,     (This  chap- 
ter was  written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hyde,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  -Footnote.)     "Of  the  48  southern  cotton  mills  scheduled 
in  the  present  study  12  are  in  North  Carolina,  11  in  South  Carolina, 
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12  in  Georgia,  9  in  Alabama,  and  3  in  Tennessee.    One  Delaware  mill 
is  included  here  because  its  conditions  resemble  those  of  the  South 
rather  than  of  the  New  England  group*"    It  is  stated  that  "in  the 
housing  of  its  people,  as  in  the  product  of  its  looms,  the  southern 
cotton  mill  is  to-day  where  its  northern  competitor  was  in  the  first 
and  second  generations  of  its  existence."  -(p.l3S). 

Data  and  discussion  in  both  chapters  refer  to  the  lay-out  of  the 
community,  types  of  houses,  size  of  dwellings,  rent,  modern  improve- 
ments, cost  of  construction,  administration,  maintenance  and  cost  of 
maint  enanco. 

41.    Massachusetts.  Department  of  labor  and  industries.    Massachusetts  in- 
dustrial review,  no.  1-11,  Mar.  1920-July  1923.     c3oston?  1920-23-j 
This  quarterly  publication  contains  brief  reports  of  labor  dis- 
putes in  Massachusetts,  including  those  in  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, and  statistics  of  wages  and  employment. 

'   42,  :  U.  S.  Tariff  commission.  •  Cotton  yarn.     Import  and  export  trade  in  re- 
lation to  the  tariff.    U.  S.  Tariff  Comn.  Tariff  Inform.  Ser.  12, 
320  pp.,  illus.,  tables.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1920. 
173  T17T 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  "to  set  forth  the  conditions  affecting 
the  import,  of  cotton  yarns  into  the  United  States  and  to  bring  to- 
gether ,/.;«,  such  data  as  are  needed  in  a  consideration  of  the  tariff. 
Cotton  seeing  thread  and  yarn  put  up  for  retail  sale  are  treated 
only  incidentally  to  the  main  subject  of  cotton  yarn  for  further 
use  in  manufacturing. " 

Contents:  Ch,  I.  Definitions  and  descriptions;.  Ch.  II.  Imports 
of  cotton  yarn  as  shown  by  published  statistics  (1891-1918);  Ch.  III. 
Character  and  uses  of  imported  cotton  yarns,  as  shown  by  special  in- 
vestigation of  imports  in  1914  and  1918;  Ch.  IV,  Character  and  uses 
of  imported  cotton  yarns,  as  shown  "by  special  investigation  of  im- 
ports in  1914  and  1918  (General  tables);  Ch.  V.  The  American  export 
trade  in  cotton  yarn;  Ch.  VI.  The  adjustment  of  tariff  duties  on 
cotton  yarn  and  sowing  thread;  Appendix  Pt.  I.  International  trade 
in  cotton  yarn  and  possible  sources  of  American  imports;  Pt.  II. 
Comparison  of  American  and  foreign  import  duties  on  cotton  yarn, 
Pt.  III.  Yarn  price  data;  Pt.  IV.  Abstracts  of  Decisions  of  the. 
Courts,  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  Treasury  Department  relating 
to  cotton  yarns  and  threads. 

1921 

43,    Mitchell,  Broadus.      The  rise  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  .Johns 

■  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Sci.,  Ser.  39,  no.  2,  281pp. 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press,  1921, 

This  study  is  divided  into  five  parts:    preface;  Ch.  I.  The  back- 
ground; :  Ch.  II.  The  rise  of  the  mills;  Ch-.  III.  The  labor  factor; 
Ch,  IV,  The  role  of  capital.    The  author  states  that  his  purpose 
"has  been  to  describe  the  birth  of  the  industry  in  the  South  rather 
than  its  development.     In  only  a  snail  number  of  instances  has  this 
plan  been  departed  from;  many  topics  rich  in  interest  have  not  been 
broached."  -Preface.    The  year  1880  is  selected  as  the  beginning  of  j 
cotton  manufacturing  development  in  the  South.- 

Numerous  footnotes  list  valuable  sources  and  additional  information. 
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44.  Phenomenal  growth  of  southern  tcxtilo  industry.    Expansion  during  last 

twenty-five  years  fron  a  total  of  4,000,000  spindles  to  more  than 
15,000,000  or  an  increase  of  over  225  per  cent.  Textile  World  59 
(23):  3761.    June  4,  1921.    304.8  T315 

This  is  a  goneral  summary  of  the  development  of  the  southern 
cotton  textile  industry.    The  history  of  several  of  the  earliest 
mills,  i3.  given. 

45.  Eyan,  F.  W.      The  cotton  mill  sale-note.     An  analysis  from  the  viewpoint 

of  bank  credit  administration.     5?  pp.,  charts.    Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Tho 
Robert  Morris  Associates,  1921.     284  E95 

"Originally  written  and  submitted  "by  the  author  to  the  faculty  of 
tho  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard  University 
as  part  of  a  graduation  thesis." 

Diagrams  show  raw  cotton  marketing  structure,  cotton  cloth  market- 
ing structure,  financial  structure  in  which  tho  cotton  merchant  and 
the  cotton  mill  operate,  and  diagram  of  the  sale-note  transactions. 
The  author  also  describes  the  general  commercial  and  financial  situa- 
tion from  which  arise  the  hank  credit  transactions  in  which  tho  sale- 
note  is  used. 

46.  U.  S.  Federal  trade  commission.    Report... on  combed  cotton  yarns,  April 

14,  1921.    94pp.,  illus.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1921.    173  JT32CC 

Tho  report  is  "in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  April  5, 
1920  (Res.  Ho.  451,  66th  Cong.,  2d  soss.),  which  treats  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  such  yarns  during  the  years  1914-1919,  in- 
clusive, in  relation  to  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  -rat?  cotton  and 
of  labor  entering  into  their  production."    Reports  wore  obtained  from 
8  fins  located  in  North -Carolina  and  6  in  Hew  England. 

Tables  include,  in  addition  to  production,  prices,  etc.,  of  long- 
staple  cotton,  tho  following:    Total  market-yarn  production  of  combed 
and  carded  yarns  covered,  by  years,  1914-1919;  Number  of  spindles 
and  total  production  of  combed  and  carded-cotton  yams  for  8  com- 
panies, 1914  to  1919,  and  for  11  companies,  1914  and  1919;  Average 
total  cost  of  sales,  average  selling  price,  and  average  net  operating 
profit  per  pound,  detailed  average  costs,  prices  and  profits  per 
pound,  and  analysis  of  each  dollar  of  sales  of  yarn,  for  3  companies, 
by  years,  1914  to  1919,  and  for  11  companies,  1914  to  1919;  Earnings 
of  combed  cotton  yam  manufacturers,  by  years,  1914-1919  for  8  identi- 
cal companies  and  for  all  companies  from  which  information  was  secured; 
Average  rates  of  earnings  of  combed  cotton  yam  manufacturers  on  the 
book  value  of  total  investment  employed  in  yam  production,  by  years, 
1914-1919;  T0tal  investment  and  earnings,  by  years,  1914-1919  -  all 
companies,  and  companies  grouped  by  ranges  of  counts;  T0taT  invest- 
ment -and  earnings  per  spindle  for  8  combed-yam  manufacturers,  by 
years,  1914  to  1919;  Market  prices  of  combed  peelor  cotton  varns,  by 
months,  from  August  1913,  to  December,  1920,  inclusive;  Consolidated 
profit  and  loss  statement  for  cotton-yarn  manufao buyers,  1914-1919, 
inclusive;  Costs,  prices,  and  profits  per  pound,  of  combed  yarn 
manufacturers  for  combed  peeler  cotton  yarns,  by  counts,  1914-1919. 
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47.  U.  S.  Tariff  commission.    The  Japanese  cotton  industry  and  trade.  Recent 

development  and  future  outlook  with  special  reference  to  comparative 
costs  and  competition  betxveen  Japan  and  the  United  States.    162  pp., 
tables,  charts.    Washington,  D.  C,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1921.  (Tariff 
information  survey,  1-10.)    173  T17Ja 

Ch.  IV.  Comparison  of  production  costs  and  market  prices  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  pp. 38-132;  Ch.  V.  Competition  from  Japanese 
cotton  goods  in  the  Amorican  home  and  export  markets,  pp.  133-162. 

48.  U.  S.  War  industries  board.    .American  industry  in  the  war.    A  report 

of  the  War  industries  board.    421  pp.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1921.    173  W192A 

By  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman. 

Ch.  11.  Textiles,  pp. 228-246.     "The  Cotton  Goods  Section  of  the 
Board,  with  Spencer  Turner  as  chief,  was  organized  in  the  summer  Of 
1917.    The  section  inherited  a  body  of  information  from  its  predeces- 
sor and  continued  as  an  information  bureau  and  point  of  contact  be- 
tween producer  end  Government  purchaser,  indicating  sources  of  supply, 
making  allocations,  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  cotton-goods 
industry  in  turning  over  its  production  to  the  Government  at  reason- 
able prices...  The  heaviest  demands...  on  the  cotton  goods  trade... 
were  for  duck,  denim,  and  twills."    Government  price  fixing  on  July 
8,  1918,  is  discussed;  tho  schedule  of  fixed  prices  is  given  on  page  383, 


1922 


49.  Adams,  W.  D.      Comparison  of  Southern  and  Eastern  wages.    South.  Textile 

•  Bull.  22(23):  8-10.    Fob.  2,  1922.    304.8 '  So.82 

A  letter  from  W.  D.  Adams,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  to  Edward  Farnham  Greene,  of  the 
Pacific  Mills,  Boston,  Mass.    The  letter  was  "occasioned  by  certain 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Greene  in  an  address... at  the  meeting  in  New 
York  of  the  National  Whole  sale  Dry  Goods  Association",  on  January  17, 
1922.    Tho  writer  includes  a  reference  to  the  comparison  of  Northern 
and  Southern  wages  made  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
In  regard  to  Southern  conditions  he  states,   "As  an  item  in  the  cost 
of  production,  I  beg  to  say  that  a  careful  investigation  by  the 
American  C0tton  Manufacturers  Association  determines  the  increased 
compensation  of  Southern  mill  operatives  on  account  of  village  ex- 
pense to  be  $4.36  per  operative  per  week.    The  amount  was  reached  by- 
taking  the  cost  of  a  modern  Southern  cotton  mill  village  and  allowing 
6  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  and  5  per  cent  depreciation 
on  the  buildings,  including  maintenance  and  the  welfare  work  in 
connection  therewith,  then  dividing  that  sum  by  tho  number  of  opera- 
tives and  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year,  resulting  in  the  above 
mentioned  figure  of  $4.36  per  operative  per  week." 

50.  Bagley,  J.  B.      Cotton  mill  development  in  Texas.  Texas  Engin.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bull.  27,  39pp.,  illus.,  tables.    College  Station,  1922.    290.9  T31 

Contents:    Field  for  textile  development,  pp. 9-10;  List  of  Texas 
cotton  mills  in  1922,  pp. 10-11;  Making  cotton  cloth,  pp. 13-23;  How 
to  build  a  cotton  mill,  pp. 25-29;  Approximate  cost  estimates,  (for 
5000-spindlo  mills),  pp. 31-39. 
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51.  Clark,  Evens.    Textile  force  vs.  'textile-  facts.    Nation1  114(2963-):  463- 

.  464.  .  AP.r.  19,  1922. 

.  The  writer  states  that  "the  presort  strike  cin  the  Nov/  England 
textile  industry-]  is  different...  The  mill-owners  are  using  the 
•  power  of  their  economic  position  to  starve  the  workers  into  an  ac- 
ceptance of  lower  wages.    But  the  workers  are  using  facts...  in 
.  support  of  their  refusal  to  accept."    A  sur.ir.iary  is  made  of  the  econom- 
.  .  .  ic  facts  published  "by  the  unions  in  press  statements  and  paid  adver- 
tisements in.  reference  to  capitalization  of  the  textile  mills,  and 
.   .  wages,  North  and  South.    The  iiiaalgamated  Textile  Workers  claimed  that 

the  real  reason,  for  the  wage  cut  in  Rhode  Island  was  not  "Sou thorn 
competition"  "but  "a.  reluctance-  on  the  part  of  the  Consolidated  Cor- 
poration and  other  concerns  to  'write  down  again  the  capital  values 
which  they  had  writ ton  up. • " 

52.  Cramer,  S.  E,      Human  element  in  Southern  mills.     The  labor  problem  'in 

its  special  relation  to  industrial  communities  from  a  practical  stand- 
point.   Textile  World  62(4):  460,  519.    July  22,  1922.     304.8  T315 

Address  at  Southern  Industrial  Conference,  Bluo  Ridge, ■  N.  C, 
July  15,  1922. 

,  .    .  The  speaker  emphasized  the  reasons'  for  the-  development  of  the 
Southern  mill  Village,  and  stated-  that  the  "free  rent  equivalent  and 
general  village  and  welfare  expense  amounts  to  $4.36  per  oporativo  per 
week,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  Southern  mill  operative 
enjoys  an  advantage  of  $4.35  pur  week  over  the  representative  Northern 
mill  operative  who  usually  lives  in  a  city  and  has  to  pay  out  of 
his  wages  an  armmt  equal  to  that  sua  for  the  things  his  Southern 
brother  gets  free." 

53.  Shaffer,  E.  T.  H.      A  New  South  -  the  textile  development.  Atlantic 

Monthly  130:  562-568.    Oct.  1922. 

.A  short  survey  of  the  development  of  the- cotton-textile  industry 
in  the  South,  with  emphasis  on  a  description  of  the  Piedmont  area 
in  the  Care  Unas. 

.54..  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.-     Wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  in  Massachusetts.    U.  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  3ur.  labor  Static. , Monthly  Labor  Rev.  14(5):  954-959, 
table.  .May  1922.    153.6  387M 

The  table  shows  average  full-time  hours  per  week,  earnings  per 
hour, :and  full-time  earnings  per  week,  in  the  cotton  goods  manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  by  occupations,  1907 
to  1922. 

55.    U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  the  southern  states, 
..1907  to. 1922.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor 
Rev.  15(3):  584-595,  tables.     Sept.  1922.    158.6  B87M- 

Tables  show  for  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  the  numb or  of  establishments,  number  of  employees,  average 
full-time  hours. per  week,  average  earnings  per  hour,  and  average 
full-tine  earnings  pOr  weok,  by  occupation  and  sex,  1907  to  1922. 
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56.  U,f  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  -"bureau.      Women  in  Georgia  industries. 

A  study  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor, 
Women »s  Bur.  Bull.  22,  89pp.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt, 
print. off.,  1922.    158.92  B87 

The  investigation  reported  in ; this  bulletin  was  "made  at  the  re- 
quest of  organizations  interested  in  working  conditions  among  women. 
The  Women's  Bureau  worked'  in  closo  cooperation  with  Mr,  H.  M.  Stanley, 
commissioner  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor...  The 
report  [-Was-,  written  by  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Best."  -p.vii. 

The  period  covered  by  the  survey  extended  from  May  28  to  July  13, 
1920,  and  from  February  15  to  April  15,  1921.     'By  far  the  largest 
number  of  women  and  girls,  60.2  per  cent,  were  employed  in  textile 
mills."    Data  on  hours  and  earnings  in  the  textile  manufacturing, 
knit-goods  manufacturing,  and  garment  manufacturing  industries  in 
Georgia  are  included, 

1923 

57.  Adams,  L.  A,      Au  analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  of 

cotton  cloth  and  the  price  of  cotton.    Preliminary  report,  34pp., 
tables,  charts,  mimeogr.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  U.  S.  Dept.  agr.,  Bur, 
agr.  econ.,  November,  1923.    1.9  Ec751A 

"Prices  of  cotton,  of  print  cloth  and  of  finished  cloth  have  been 
brought  together  in  this  analysis  in  order  to  study  the  relation  be- 
tween prices  of  raw  cotton  and  prices  of  finished  goods,  as  well  as 
to  study  the  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar.    The  data  have 
been  presented  so  that  the  prices  at  one  stage  are  comparable  with 
the  prices  at  a  further  stage  of  the  marketing  process."    Data  refer 
chiefly  to  the  years  1915-1923. 

58.  Course  of  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

Econ.  World  (n.s.)  25(25):  874-875,  table.    June  23,  1923.    286.8  M34 

Reprinted  from  the  June,  1923,  issue  of  "Commerce  Monthly",  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

A  short  history  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,  contrasting  its  growth  in  New  England  and  in  the  South.  A 
table  shows  the  increase  in  number  of  establishments  and  wage-earners 
employed  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  two  sections  for  1899,  1904, 
1909,  1914,  1919,  according  to  Census  Bureau  figures. 

59.  Johnson,  G.  W.      Behind  the  monster's  mask.    Survey  50(1):  20-22,  55-56. 

Apr.  1,  1923.    280.8  C37 

A  discussion  of  the  transition  of  the  southern  cotton  manufacturer 
"from  slaveholder  to  mill  owner,  »  and  reasons  for  his  paternalistic 
attitude  toward  mill  workers  and  his  hostility  to  unionism, 

60.  Meserve,  H.  C.      L0well  -  an  industrial  dream  come  true,    126pp.,  illus, 

B0ston,  Mass.,  Natl,  assoc.  cotton  manfrs.  1923. 

"This  book  has  grown  out  of  a  paper  by  the  c  author  .j  read  at  the 
113th  meeting  of  The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  October  4  and  5,  1922.    It  was  originally 
called  'The  Development  of  a  Mill  City.'" 

References,  pp. 11-12. 

Partial  contents;     Ch.  I.  Early  history  of  cotton;  Ch.  II.  Cotton 
in  America;  Ch.  IV.  Cotton  manuf actairing  in  New  England;  Ch.  V.  The 
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62. 


63. 


1924 
64. 


founding  of  the  TTalthan  Company;  Ch.  XI.  Change  in  character  of  the 
operatives;  Ch.  XIV.  A  Widf  ocC'otillt  of  the  riso  of  labor  -unions. 
Labor  disturbances  in  Lowell;  ch.  XV.  Wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

"A  list  of  restrictions  found  in  the  laws  of  the  various  states 
mainly  concerned  with  the  "cotton  industry"  are  given  on  pages  93-98. 
These  refer  to  hours  of  labor,  schools  and  employment  certificate, 
workmen's  coi.iponsa.tion,  inspections,  investigations,  etc. 
.    A  chart  on  page  109  shows  full  tine  earnings  in  cotton  industry, 
Mass.  1860-1916  and  Northern  mills,  1917-22. 

Mollcr,  Kenneth.      New  England's  toxtilo  problem.     Should  meet  southern 
competition  by  increasing  plant  investment,  thus  reducing  labor  costs. 
Textile  World  63(12):  1946-1947.    LIar.  24,  1923.    304.8  T315 

^Address  at  conference  of  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  and  associated 
industries,  B0stoh,  Fob.  28  to  March  3." 

The  speaker  contrasted  New  England  and  Southern  production  costs, 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  overhead. 

Tilden,  I.  E„      New  England  textilo  strike.    U.  S.  Dcpt.  Labor,  Bur. 
Labor  St  at  is.,  Monthly  Labor  H0v.  16(5):  899-922,  illus.    May  1923. 
153.6  E87M 

A  survey  of  the  general  textile  strike  which  occurred  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1922,  involving  56  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  Hhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.    The  major  causes  of  the  strike  were 
wage  reductions  end  increase  of  hours. 

Statistical  data  of  the  strike  are  given  in  tables  on  pages  34-36. 
A  table  on  page  17  shows  the  per  cent  of  employees  of  specified  nation- 
alities in  textile  mills  in  the  three  States. 

U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.    Women  in  South  Carolina 
industries.    A  study  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions.    U.  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  Women* s  Bur.  Bull.  32,  128  pp.,  tables.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1923.    158.92  387  no.  32, 

The  Letter  of  Transmittal,  page  v,  states  that  "at  the  request  of 
the  State  League  of  Women  Voters  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  in- 
vited the  Women's  Bureau  to  make  this  survey.    The  field  investigation 
was  begun  November  1,  1921,  and  continued  until  January  31,  1922... 
The  survey  was  directed  by  Ethel  L.  Best.    The  statistical  material 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Elizabeth  A.  Hyde,  and  the  re- 
port ras  written  by  Mary  V.  Bob in son. " 

The  cotton  goods  manufacturing  industry  in  South  Carolina  is  dis- 
cussed on  pp. 2-6.    Data  on  the  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  the. industry  are  given  throughout  the  bulletin. 


Macy,  R.  G.      The  Southward  trend  of  manufacturing.    The  piedmont  section 
of  the  Carolinas  -  I.    Mangt.  and  Admin.  7(5):  517-522,  illus.  May 
1924.     297.3  M312 

This  is  the  first  article  in  a  series  of  articles  by  the  author; 
later  articles  appeared  in  the  Jane1,  July,  August,  September  and 
October,  1924,  issues  of  •Management  and  Administration".    In  the 
subsequent  articles  this  writer  described  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
Carolinas  under  the  following  topics:    The  power  supply  of  Southern 
industry  (Jane  issue);  The  construction  and  costs  of  Southern  cotton 
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mills  and  equipment-  (July  issue); 'Textile  finishing  plants  (Attest 
issue);  The  Southern  industrial  labor  supply  (September  issue); 
Southern  transportation  facilities  (October  issue). 

The  series  is  illustrated  "by  photographs,  naps  and  tables,  among 
which  are  the  following?  Fig.  2.  Map  showing  location  of  industrial 
plants  in  the  Piedmont  section,  p.  518,  May  issue;  Fig,  5.  Map  show- 
ing location  of  industrial  plants  and  main  supply  lines  of  power 
companies  in  Piedmont  section,  p. 664,  June  issue;  Pig.  1.  Map  show- 
ing location  of  spindles  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  p. 47,  July 
issue;  Table  4.  Estimate  of  cost  of  typical  cotton  mill  and  mill 
village,  1923  (20,  160  spindle  mill),  pe49,  July  issue. 

65.  Massachusetts  -Department  of  labor  and  industries.     -Complete  report  of 

comparative  conditions  la  thy  toxfeila '  iadssstrf  of  .'.the  South,    '  :.t 
Hew  England  and  Massachusetts  made  ...  under  General  S.  Loroy  Sweet ser, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries.,      Amer.  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter 38(13);  1237,  1239,  1241,  1243,  1245,  1247,  1249,  1251,  1253, 
1255,  1257-1278,  charts,  tables.    Mar.  27,  1924.    304.8  W88 

A  brief  summary  of  the  report  is  found  on  pp,1239  and  1241. 

Data  are  given,  in  text,  charts  and  tables,  on  the  following 
subjects;  Distribution  of  cotton  manufacturing  by  states;  Labor  legis- 
lation affecting  the  textile  industry  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
Southern  states*  Ownership  of  cotton  spindles  in  the  cotton-growing 
states;  Cost  of  production  -of  identical  goods  in  Massachusetts  and 
Southern  mills;  Comparison  of  cost  per  spindle  of  erection  of  cotton 
mill  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  South;  Relative  cost  of  living; 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907-1922;   (the  data  regarding  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturing  industry  were 
collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

The  settlement  of  the  industrial  conflict  in  Massachusetts  is 
discussed  on  pp.1241,  1243. 

66.  Meserve,  H.  C.      The  founding  and  growth  of  industrial  New  England.  Natl. 

Assoc.  Cotton  Manfrs. Trans,  nos.  116-117,  pp. 63-77.    B0ston,  1924. 
304.9  N21T 

Paper  read  at  session  on  '''Cotton  and  the  Making  of  Industrial  New 
England"  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  in  B0ston,  Mass.,  April  30  and  May  1,  1924. 

Short  histories  of  the  mill  towns  of  New  England,  among  thorn 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Pall  River,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  Nashua,  Amoskeag, 
Lewis ton,  and  others. 

67.  Price,  T.  H.      Competition  cotton  goods  must  meet.    Com.  and  Finance 

13(30):  1413.    July  23,  1924.    286.8  C737 

An  address  before  the  Wholesalers'  Association  of  Dress  Fabric 
Buyers,  Now  York,  July  15,  1924. 

An  attempt  to  explain  the  fact  that  consumption  of  cotton  per 
capita  was  29-  pounds  in  1903  and  also  29  pounds  in  1923.    A  brief 
summary  of  facts  concerning  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  "soems 
to  indicate  that  less  cotton  is  being  used  for  clothing  and  especially 
for  women's  clothing."    The  author  gives  as  reasons  for  this  decrease 
the  cost  and  destructiveness  of  laundering  of  cotton  materials  and 
the  competitive  attractiveness  of  silk  and  woolen  goods. 
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68.  Siebert,  H.  T.      Growth  of.  industry  as  Shown  by  1921  census.  Expansion 

in  Southern  production  at  expenr.e  of  ITew  England's  the  feature  of 
cotton  figures;  Wool  manufactures  less  than  1919  and  1914;  Silks  and 
knit  goods  less  than  1919  "but  well  above  1914;  Marked  increase  in 
knit  fabrics  and  fancy .knit  goods.    Textile  World  65(5):  764-767, 
tables,  charts.    Feb.  2,  1924.    304.8  T315 

A  chart  of  the  cotton  goods  industry  shows  quantity,  in  pounds,  of 
the  principal  products  for  New  England  and  the  cotton-growing  states, 
1921  and  1919.    Table  gives  production  of  various  cotton  piece  goods 
1921  and  1919,  for  United  States,  ITow  England,  end  the  cotton-growing 
states  (in  pounds,  square  yards,  and  valuo). 

69.  Taylor,  A.  W.      Tho  shifting  of  industry  from  the  New  England  states. 

Amer.  Inst.  Banking  Bull.  6(4):  401-407.    Oct.  1924.  ■  ■ 

This  article  deals  with  tho  recent  development  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  South.     The  author  states,   "In  general,  the  movement  of 
tho  cotton  industry  to  the  South  is  not  so  much  a  result  of  heavy 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  ITew  England  factory  centers  and  tho  placing 
of  it  in  the  South,  as  it  is  a  result  of  the  moro  rapid  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  South,  because  of  certain  economic  factors." 
Those  factors  are  tho  favorable  climatic  conditions,  cheap  power, 
modern  machinery,  long  hours  of  plant  operation,  and  wage  scales. 

A  table,  compiled  in  1922  for  the "National  Association  of  C0tton 
Growers,  •shows  number  of  spindles  and  per  cent  of  total  owned  or 
controlled  by  southern  capital,  northern  capital,  and  western  capital. 

70.  Textilo  industries  in  the  present  business  cycle.    Harvard  Scon.  Serv. 

Weekly  Lot tor  3(22):  145-152,  tables,  charts.    May  31,  1924.    280.8  H26 

Tables  give  price  indexes  for  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  wool  and 
wool  goods,  1919-1924  by  months  where  available.    Charts  compare  prices 
of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  wool  -aid  wool  goods,  with  each  other  and 
with  the  business  curve,  1921-1924.     Silk"oriccs  are  also  given. 

71.  Thorp,  W.  L.      The  integration  of  industrial  operation.    A  statistical 

and  descriptive  analysis  of  tho  development  and  growth  of  industrial 
establishments  and  of  tho  size,  scope  and  structure  of  combinations 
of  industrial  establishments  operated  from  central  offices.    U.  S. 
Dept.  Con.,  Bur.  Census,  ,  Census  monograph  III,  272  pp.,  tables,  charts. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1924.    157.41  M75 

Outstanding  features  in  tho  development  of  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  are  discussed  on  pages  55-56.    Table  16 
shows  sizo  of  establishments,  1879  to  1919,  by  census  years. 

72.  U.  S.  Federal  tra.de  commission.    The  cotton  trade.    Letter  from  the  chair- 

man of  the  Federal  trade  commission  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral trade  commission  on  tho  cotton  trade  in  rosponse  to  Senate  resolu- 
tions no.  262,    Uarch  16  (calendar  day,  March  29),  1922,  67th  C0ng. 
2d  scss.,  and  no.  429,  January  29  (calendar  day,  January  31),  1923, 
67th  Cong.  4th  so3s.    230  pp.,  illus.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1924.    173  F32Cot    Ft.  1 

Library  has  pt.  1  only,  as  pt.  2  is  not  to  be  distributed  (Letter, 
August.  21,  1924). 

Ch.  II.  The  marketing  and  physical  handling  of  cotton,  pp. 24-74, 
contains  sections  >n  .all  buying,  mill  hedging,  and  mill  buying 
"on.  call".  • 

Spinners'  use  of  conti^uous-rrrndo  contracts,  tro.181-182. 
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73.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  "bureau.      Women  in' Alabpjna : industries. 

.  A  study  of  hours,  wages,  and' working  conditions.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor, 
.Women's  Bur.  Bull*  34,  86  pp.,  charts,  tables.    Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.;  1924.    158.92  BS7  no.  34, 

"This  investigation  was. made  at  the  "request  of  the  Alabama  Leasee 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs...  Tho  sur- 
vey was  made:  during  February,  March,  and  April,  1922,  and  was  directed 
by  Miss  A^nos  L.  Peterson.     ...The  report  was  written  by  Miss  Kathleen 
B.  Jennison."  -p.vii. 

Data  are  included  cn  wages  and  hours  of  women  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton goods  and  .-other  textile  industries. 

74.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Women  in -Hew  Jersey  indus- 

tries.   A' study  of  wages  and  hours.    U.  S.  Dept .  Labor,  Women's  Bur. 
Bull.  37,  99pp.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1924. 
158.92  B87  no. 37  ,  "I 

"This  survey  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
of  the  State  and  much  help  and  cooperation  was  given  by  his  depart- 
ment... This  investigation  was  supervised  by  Ethel  L.  Best,  tho  prep- 
aration of  the  statistical  material  was  in  charge  of  Elizabeth  A. 
Hyde,  and  the  report  was  written  by  Rath  I.  Voris."  -p.v. 

The  survey  gives  data  for  one  representative  weelr 'in 'September, 
1922,  secured  from  300  establishments.    Data  were  recorded  for  34,894 
women,  29  per  cent  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  textile  industry. 
.. '  Data  on  the  cotton  goods,  industry  are  included. 

75.  .U.  S.  Tariff  commission.    C0tton-cloth  industry.      Letter  from  the  Chair- 

man.. .  transmitting  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  May  12,  1924, 
.-  a  report  on  the  present  depression  in,  and  the  effect  of  imports 
upon,  the . cotton-cloth  industry.    U.  S.  63th  Cong., 1st  soss.,  Senate 
Doc.,  no.  150,  43pp.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1924.    173  T17CC 

The  roport  discusses  briefly  the  extent  and  period  of  tho  present 
depression;  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  cloth  imported  into  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  under  the  present  tariff  act  as  com- 
pared with  those  under  the. act  of  1909;  the  types  of  cloth  constitu*- 
.  ing 'the  bulk"  of  the  import  trade;  the  main  reasons  for  inportation  of 
cotton  cloths;  and  effect  of  the  importation  of  cotton  cloth  on  the 
domestic  industry,  , . 

Tables  show  wholesale  prices  of  a  standard  printcloth,  bleached 
and  printed  cloths  made  therefrom,  cost  of  cotton  used  end  wholesale 
prices  of  a  standard  gingham  made  of  printcloth  yarn,  semiannually, 
1910-1924;  imports  and  exports  of  countable  cotton  cloths,  1891-1924, 
according  to  tariff  acts;  production  (quantity  and  value)  of  cotton 
woven  goods,  census  years  1889-1921;  imports  of  countable  cotton 
cloths  of  specified  weaves,  1923  and  1924,  by  yarn  number;  imports  of 
countable  cotton  cloths  under  acts  of  1913  and  1922,  by  yarn  ranges; 
imports  of  countable  cotton  cloths  dutiable  at  tho  maximum  rate  of 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  1923,  by  average  yam  number. 

76.  U.  S.  Tariff  commission.    Dictionary  of  tariff  information.  Issued 

September,  1924.    1036pyi.,  tables.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1924.    173  Tl7Dt 

Cloths,  pp. 130-132;  0ountabie  cotton  cloths,  pp.197-198.  Production 
(1914  arid  1919),  imports,  and  exports  (1918-1923)  are  given. 
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77.     Woo  If,  D.  G-.      Diversification  of  Southern  textile  industry.  Increase 
of  fine  goods  weaving  plants,  bleacheries,  etc.,  the  outstanding 
development  in  that  section  in  1923.  -  Signs  point  to  further  ex- 
pansion for  several  years  -  Controversial  question  of  ••North  vs. 
South"  has  "been  emphasized  unduly  in  consideration  of  the  growth  of 
this  section.    Textile  World  65(5):  741-743.    Feb.  2,  1924.    304.8  $315 

This  article,  principally  a  review  of  increased  diversification 
in  the  Southern  industry  during  1923,  considers  also  the  so-called 
rivalry  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  industry. 
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78.  Bador,  Louis.      Tho  business  cycle  and  the  cotton  industry.     Trend  of 

growth  of  cotton  industry  in  United  States  plotted  to  show  that 
machinery  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  cotton  consumption  -  Suggested 
measures  to  smooth  out  seasonal  fluctuations  -  New  England's  problem  - 
Stimulate  sales  and  restrict  plant  expansion.    Textile  World  68(18): 
2615-2617,  charts.     Oct.  31,  1925.     304.8  T315 

Five  charts  show  the  following:  Trend  over  25  years (1900-1924) , 
yearly  consumption  of  cotton,  yearly  active  spindles  in  place;  Seasonal 
variation  of  cotton  consumption  as  represented  by  a  per  cent  change 
from  tho  monthly  average  for  the  years  1915-1924;   Cyclical  fluctua- 
tion in  cotton  manufacturing  industry  compared  with  general  business 
activity  chart  of  the  .American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.;  Per  cent 
of  growth  of  spindles,  looms  and  woven  cotton  cloth  in  the  U.  S.  as 
compared  with  increase  of  population,  year  1899  as  base;  and  Per 
cent  of  change  in  world  production  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
and  increase  in  spindles,  season  1908-1909  as  a  base. 

79.  Bader,  Louis.      World  develo"Pment s  in  the  cotton  industry  with  special 

reference  to  the  cotton  piece  goods  industry  in  the  United  States. 
187  pp.,  tables,  charts.    New  Yo**k,  New  York  university  press,  1925. 
304  B14 

Bibliography,  pp.  c180-,-182. 

The  author  discusses  changes  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry 
since  1860;  recent  (about  1909-1924)  growth  of  the  industry  in  J^an 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  Latin  America,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States,  especially  the  Southern  States;  and  tendencies  in  tho  market- 
ing of  cotton  piece  goods; : 

Appendix  I.  "The  trend  of  the  new  index  of  earnings  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry  prepared  by  tho  New  Y0rk  University  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research." 

80.  Bramhall,  Jacques.      M0re  mill  brands;  bettor  merchandising.    Value  of 

maintaining  mill  identity  down  to  the  consumer  has  been  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  cotton  goods  business  -  Advertising  plays  an  important 
role,  but  is  not  a  cure-all  -  publicity  only  one  phase  of  aggressive 
selling  -  Great  strides  in  designing.    Textile  World  67(6):  834-835. 
Feb.  7,  1925.    304.8  T315 

An  interview  by  L.  R.  Keeffe  with  Jacques  Bramhall. 

81.  Dividends  of  southern  cotton  mills.    Manfrs.  Rec.  88(3):  83,  table. 

July  16,  1925.  297.8  M31 

From  Atlanta  Constitution. 
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Lists  86  mills  and  their  dividends  paid  July'l,  1925.     "Some  of 
the  largest  mills  in  the  South  do  not  make  public  their  dividends." 

82.    Edmonds,  R.  W.      Cotton  mill  labor  conditions  in  the  South  and  New  Eng- 
land; a  series  of  remarkable  letters  covering  all  phases  of  cotton 
manufacturing  conditions.    61  pp.,  tables.    Baltimore,  Md.,  Manfrs. 
Eec.  pub.  co.,  1925. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  letters  which  appeared  in  Barron's, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  Manufacturers  Record,  describing 
the  type  of  labor  available  in  each  section,  mill  villages,  etc. 

An  article  by  Howard  L.  Clark,  entitled  "Dominant  position  of 
the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods",  is  included. 

83.,    Edmonds,  R.  W.      Why  cotton  mills  have  been  moving  South.  Barron's 

5(34):  7,  Hi    Aug.  24,  1925;  5(35):  7,  li i,    Aug.  31,  1925;  5(36):  7. 
Sept.  7,  1925;  5(37):  7.    Sept.  14,  1925;  5(38):  7.    Sept.  21,  1925; 
5(39):  7.     Sept.  23,  1925. 

A  "survey  of  labor  conditions  in  the  southern  cotton  mills  similar 
to  the  widely  quoted  survey  of  Hew  England  mill  conditions  which 
cMr.  Edmonds-j  made  last  winter  for  the  Manufacturers*  Record  (of 
Baltimore)."    (See  the  series  entitled  "Yankee  thrift  and  southern 
progress"  in  the  Manufacturers'  Rgcord,  issues  of  February,  1925). 

The  titles  of  the  articles  in  the  present  series  are:    How  do 
Southern  mills  hold  their  help  on  wages  37$  below  those  in  the  East?; 
Educational  and  recreational  facilities;  A  study  of  labor  conditions 
in  Southern  cotton  mills  cvalue  of  educational  and  welfare  work-,; 
The  reserve  supply  of  labor  for  future  expansion;  The  child  labor 
question;  Some  minority  views  and  home  ownership. 

84.  Edmonds,  R.  W.      Yankee  thrift  and  Southern  progress.    Some  Yankee  views 

of  the  South' s  industrial  awakening  and  its  "bearing  on  the  future 
prosperity  of  Hew  England.    Manfrs.  Roc.  87(6):  87-89.    Feb.  5,  1925; 
87(7):  75-77.    Feb.  12,  1925;  87(8):  77-78.    Feb.  19,  1925;  87(9): 
74-76.    Feb.  26,  1925;  87(10):  93-94.    Mar.  5,  1925;  87(11):  73-75. 
Mar.  12,  1925.    297.8  M31 

A  series  of  letters  from  a  special  correspondent  of  the  "Manu- 
facturers Record"  who  "travelled  through  Hew  England  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  interviewed  a  largo  number  of  cotton  mill 
managers  and  cotton  mill  machinery  manufacturers."  -(Editorial  note) 

The  letters  have  the  following  titles*     I.  Hours,  wages  and  taxes; 
II.  Foreign  labor;  III.  Polyglot  populations;  IV.  Perpetuating  the 
Southern  labor  supply;  V.  Textile  machinery  manufacture  in  the  S0uth; 
VI.  Paper  making. 

85.  Harvard  university.    Graduate  school  of  business  administration,  Bureau 

of  business  research.    A  study  of  cotton  hedging  for  a  grey  goods 
mill  1921-1923.    Harvard  Univ.  Grad.  Sch.  Business  Admin.,  Bur. 
Business  Research  Bull.  49,  98pp.,  tables,  chart.    Cambridgo,  June, 
•1925.     (Harvard  Univ.  Grad.  Sch.  of  Business  Admin.  Pub.  v.  12,  no.  l) 
'  280.9  H26 

"This  bulletin  includes  an  explanation  of  the  practice  of  hedging, 
a  statement  of  the  data  used  in  the  study,  a  description  of  the  hedg- 
ing transactions  as  constructed  from  these  data,  and  the  results  of 
these  assumed  sales  and  purchases  of  futures  in  accordance  with  a 
policy  of  protective  hedging...  The  study  was  made  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Eoardman,  Chief  Statistician  of  tho  Bureau  of 
Business  R0 search. "  -Foreword. 

It  is  concluded  that  '(had  the  grey  goods  r.ill  on  which  this  study 
was  "based  hedged  its  cotton  purchasos  a  net  loss  on  hedging  transac- 
tions would  have  resulted," 

A  continuation  of  this  study  is  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  70  of  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  (Harvard) ,  "A  study  of  cotton  hedging  for 
a  grey  goods  raill  1921-26,"  which  was  published  in  February,  1923. 

86.  McKorrow,  H.  G.      Tho  textile  distribution  problem.    If  mills  catering 

to  cutting-up  trade  will  not  solve  it  by  entering  that  field,  then 
they  oust  oxpoct  jobbers  and  cuttem  to  absorb  tho  nills  -  Present 
status  oppressive  to  both  Dills  and  consumers  -  Difficulty  of  carry- 
ing identity  of  producer  through  to  ultimate  consumer.  Textile 
World  67(6):  832-833.    Feb.  7,  1925.    304.8  T315 

The  "remedy  is  for  -the  manufacturer  to  identify  himself  with  tho 
cutting-up  business  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  here- 
tofore, and  to  add  the  fabrication  of  finished  ready-to-wear  articles 
to  his  activities  as  a  manufacturing  process...  If  he  doesn't  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  this... the  cutter-up  and  the  retail  distributor 
will  acquire  the  mills.    Marshall,  Field  &  Co.,  the  large  tire  manu- 
facturers, some  of  the  great  clothing  makers,  are  even  now  entering 
the  ranks  of  tho  manuf acturers,  and  the  trend  is  unmistakably,  especial- 
ly in  the  ',7est,  in  this  direction." 

87,  Massachusetts.  Department  of  labor  and  industries,  Division  of  statistics. 

Trend  of  employment  and  earnings  in  representative  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Massachusetts.    19pp.,  charts.     cEoston,  1925-j 
(Labor  Bull.  143)    Part  III  of  the  Annual  report  on  the  statistics 
of  labor  for  1923/1924. 

At  head  of  title:.  Public  document  no.  15.    The  commonwealth  of 
Mass  .acini  setts. 

Table  HI,  Index  numbers  of  average  weekly  earnings  in  representa- 
tive manufacturing  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  by  months,  1923 
and  1924,  includes  cotton  goods. 

83.    Mitchell,  G#  S,      The  labor  union  problem  in  the  Southern  textile  in- 
dustry.   Jour.  Social  Forces  3(4):  727-732.    May  1925.    280.3  J823 

This  article  includes  a  history  of  toxtilo  unions  in  Hew  England, 
and  of  the  attempts  to  organiza  such  unions  in  the  South;  describes 
attitudes  of  the  Southern  textile  manufacturer  and  the  Southern  opera- 
tive toward  labor  unions;  and  mentions  three  possible  solutions  of 
the  problem:  the  idea  of  an  all-Southern  textile  union;  a  gradual  and 
peaceful  development  of  the  difficulty;  or  the  program  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers,   "of  tho  A.  F.  of  L.  brand  of  the  American  Labor 
Movement.." 

89.    Pepperell,  tf.  S,    Cotton  mill  costs  in  1350  and  today.    Textile  W0rld 
67(14):  2293-2294.    Apr.  4,  1925.    304.8  T315 

A  paper  read  at  meeting  of.  the  Southern  New  England  Textile  Ciub 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  28,  1925. 

A  comparison  of  cotton"  mill  building,  machinery  and  manufacturing 
costs  for  1G48  and  1925,  with  figures  applying  principally  to  mills 
in  Massachusetts;    A  table  shows  itemized  machinery  costs.  Comparative 
wages  per  week  (1848  and  1925,  Mass.)  itemized  per  picker  tenders, 
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card  strippers,  drawing  frame  tenders,  and  other  workers,  are  shown 
in  a  table.  ■.  . 

Borne  comparative  cloth  prices  also  are  given. 

It  is  stated  in  conclusion  that  "while  costs  of  building,  equipment 
and  wages  have  increased  four  to  five  tines  since  1850,  actual  costs 
of  manufacturing  cloth  and  yarn  have  increased  only  1  l/2  to  2  tines 
owing  to  improvement  in  methods  and  in  machinery  and  in  efficiency." 

90.  Rodman,  Lee.      Necessity  of  cooperation  in  cotton  manufacturing.  A 

plan  for  stabilizing  the  industry  by  the  establishment  of  a  manufac- 
turers' instituto  which  would  cor.ipilo  and  disseminate  data  on  pro- 
duction and  distribution  -  List  of  suggested  subdivisions  with  pro- 
.   posed  organization,  officer  personnel,  etc.    Textile  World  67(16): 
2671-2672.    Apr.  13,  1925.    304.8  T315 

A  detailed  plan  of  procedure  for,  .and  reasons  for  the  organization 
of,  a  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Institute,  to  develop  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry  "that  degree    of  cooperation  now  generally  found 
in  the  leading  industries."    The  author  states  that  "in  comparison 
with"  other  industries  ours  stands  out  conspicuously  because  of  the 
numb or  of  establishments  more  than  because  of  the  amount  of  invested 
capital,  and  wages  paid,  as  a  comparison  with  the  U.  S.  Steel  C0rp. 
will  show,"  a  comparison  showing  1923  capital,  valuo  product,  employeos, 
and  wages  for  cotton  mills  and  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 

91.  A  selected  list  of  books  on  cotton  and  cotton  manufacture  in  the  free 

public  library.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1925.    8  pp.    (-New  Bedford, 
Mass.  1925-, 

92.  Stewart,  Sthelbert.    .  Trend  .of  employment  of  men  and  women  in  specified 

industries.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor 
Hev.  20(4):  739-750,  tables.    Apr.-  1925.    158.6  3 87M 

The  trend  of  .employment  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  and  wages  in 
the  industry  are  discussed  on  pages  739-746.    The  following  tables 
are  included*    Number  and  per  cent  of  women  and  their  earnings  cper 
hour.,  as  compared  with  those  of  men,  in  cotton  mills,  1907  to  1924; 
number  and  per  cent  of  women  and  their  earnings,-  as  compared  with 
those  of  men,  in  cotton  mills  of  New  S^gland  and  of  the  South,  1907-1924 

93.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Standard  and  scheduled  hours 

of  work  for  women  in  industry.  A  studs'-  based  on  hour  data  from  13 
states.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bur.  Bull.  43,  68  pp.,  tables. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1925.    158.92  B87  no. 43 

"The  report  was  written  by  Miss  Ruth  I.  Voris.  "  -p. v. 

Information  on  scheduled  hours  was  secured  for  162,792  women  em- 
ployed in  1,709  plants  in  13  different  States  and  in  two  cities  out-^ 
side  those  States.    The  States  included  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia; -tfhe  cities, Chicago  and  Philadelphia 

Data  relating  to  hours  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  and  other 
textile  industries  are  included.  • 

94.  Woolf,  D.  G.      The  piedmont  -  whore  it » s  going- and  how.    A  few  thoughts 

on  present  developments  and  tendencies  in  the  southern  textile  industry* 
Advance  in  costs  plus  keen  competition  is  forcing  manufacturers  into 
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new  and  untried  lines  -  Use  of  silk  and  rayon  one  of  the  outstanding 
features.    Textile  World  67(24):  3847-3848.    June  13,  1925.    304.8  T315 

A  survey  of  new  developments  in  the  piedoont  section,  principally 
in  cities  in  North  Carolina.    It  is  stated  that  "the  sane  influences 
that  nado  New  inland  become  a  fine  goods  and  specialty  section  and 
which  pushed  staple  and' coarse  goods  manufacture  into  tho  Piedmont, 
are  now  at  work  forcing  the  latter  phase  of  production  noro  and  more 
into  tho  isolated  and  less  congested  sections  of  the  South."  Develop- 
aents mentioned  as  the  result  of  the  silk  and  rayon "invasion"  include 
"the  Pompton  Lakes  Mill  at  Pittsboro,  IT.  C;  the  installation  of  silk 
looms  by  the  Judson  Mills  at  Greonville,  S.  C.;  tho  weaving  of  high- 
grade  fancies  at  tho  Art  Cloth  Mills,  Lowell,  IT.  C.;     tho  now  novelty 
weaving  plant  of  the  Shelby  Cloth  Mill  at  Shelby,  it.  C...  and  numerous 
other  projects." 

L926... 


95.  Alabama  power  company,  Commercial  department.      The  textile  industry  in 

Alabama.    32pp.,  tables.     Birmingham?  1926? 3 

Contains  a  brief  history  of  the  cotton^toxtilo  industry  in  Alabama 
and  discussion  of.  the  labor  stvpply,  taxes,  power  rosources,  etc.,  of 
the  State.    Table  gives  schedule  of  wages  paid  cotton  mill  operatives 
in  five  Alabama  mills. 

96.  Blackford,  H.  J.      Southern  cotton  mills  as  an  investment,    Manfrs.  Rec. 

105(17):  113-114.    Oct.  28,  1926.    297.8  MSI 

A  general  survey  of  the  financial  history  of  the  southern  textile 
industry  since  the  Civil  War.    The  growth  of  tho  industry  is  illustrated 
by  a  table  "showing  the  enhancement  in  value  of  some  of  the  more  -active 
common  stocks,  mentioning  first  the  extreme  depression  of  1916...;  the 
inflation  of  1920  and  the  present  market  price  cSept.  1926-j."  Mills 
mentioned  in  the  table  include  the  Anderson  C0tton  mills,  Gaffney 
Mfg.  Co.,  Monarch  Mills,  Saxon  Mills  and  others.    The  author  stresses 
the  need  of  large  corporations  in  the  industry. 

The  distinction  botween  types  of  pills  built  in  various  sections 
of  the  South  is  mentioned:     "Those  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  wore 
mostly  large  cloth  mills  manufacturing  staple  lines  and  were  financed 
by  capital  from  the  coastal  section  and  Eastern  financiers...  The  mills 
in  !T0rth  Carolina  were  built  largely  from  local  capital,  and  in  most 
instances  were  very  much  smaller  units...  There  have  been  developed 
in  !T0rth  Carolina,  however,  certain  groups  of  mills  specializing  in 
'special  types  of  goods,  which  have  been  as  successful  as  any  in  the 
United  States  and  have  established  their  product  throughout  the  trade." 

97.  Bianton,  B .  C,      T^c  textile  industry  in  Texas  and  its  potentialities. 

Commerce  and  Finance  15(27):  1348.    July  7,  1926.    286.8  C737 
"An  extract  from  a  recent  survey  and  report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Blantori."  -Editor's  note. 

It  is  stated  that  "Texas  ranked  third  among  the  textile  nanufactur- 
ing  States  of  the  Union  in  the  avera ;e  number  of  active  spindle  hours 
per  spindle  in  place  for  the  first  quarter  of  1926,  as  compared  to 
a  rank  of  sixtli  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1925." 
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98.  Boston,  Chamber  of  corxierce,  Bureau  of  cojrtercial  and  industrial  affairs. 

Hew  England  industrial  surveys,    The  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of 
New  England.    24pp. ,  charts.     cBoston,  C1926-, 

"This  survey. .  .affords  a  comparison  of  tho  manufacturing  resources 
.  available  to  the  manufacturer  in  Mow  England  and  in  the  South," 
.  Charts  show  comparison  between  Hew  England  and  the  South  as  to 
cotton  takon  by  mills,  1840-19.25;  Active  spindles,  1890-1925;  Production 
of  yam,  1899-1919;  Value  of  product,  1899-1923;  Wages,  1913-1924; 
Number  of  employees  affected  by  labor  disputes,  1916-1923;  Percentage 
of  employees  working  54- hours  or  loss,  1909,  1914,  1919;  Averago 
active  spindle  hours  per  spindle  in  place,  1921-1926;  Total  state, 
county  and  local  mill  tax  per  active  spindle,  1904-1919;  typical 
averago  transportation  costs  from  cotton  producing  districts  to  mar- 
kets, 1924. 

99,  Brown,  P.  H.      A  study  of  tho  expansion  of  corporations  through  the  re- 

investment of  earnings.    6pp.,  illus.,  tables.    Urbana,  Univ.  of 
Illinois,  1926. 

An  abstract  of  a  thesis  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  ; 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  economics  in 
the  graduate  school  of  tho  University  of  Illinois,  1923. 

The  writer  states  that  Oh.  IV  of  his  thesis  deals  vith  The  Ex- 
pansion of  New  England  Textile  Companies.    Data  therefor  was  taken 
from  the  balance  sheets  published  in  Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation 
Reports,    Ch,  V.  deals  with  Expansion  of  the  Arlington  Mills. 

On  p.5  of  this  abstract  are  given  tables  from  Ch.  IV  of  the  thesis 
(was       example  of  the  method  used")  showing  data  for  the  New  England 
textile  companies,  191-1-1920  (total  assets,  expansion,  detail  of 
ll&eseita  expansion,  liabilities  expansion,  etc). 

100#    Clark,  H.  L.      Southern  mills  world's  largest  consumers  of  cotton. 

Manfrs.  Rec.  90(17):  92-94,  tables.    Oct.  28,  1926,    297.8  M31 

•  •  . .  A  comparison  of  the  cottgn  manufacturing  industry  in  the  southern 

states  and  tho  United  States/to  number  of  plants,  value  of  manufactures, 
spindle  growth,  active  looms,  etc.     Several  tables  are  included  which 
show:  number  of  southern  textile  plants  by  staters  and  by  kind  of 
plant  (cotton  mills,  knitting  mills,  etc.);  value/cotton  manufactures 
by  states,  1921  and  iu23,  and  per  cent  of  all  manufactures;  summary 
of  cotton  goods  industry  in  the.  South  and  United  States  (Census  1923); 
active  spindles  and  active  looms  in  southern  states  by  states,  1900, 
1910,  1925;  cotton  goods  products,  by  class  and  quantity,  for  the 
United  States  and  the  South  (Census  1923).    A  chart  (from  the  Blue 
Book  of  Southern  Progress)  shows  cotton  consumption  (bales)  spindle 
growth  in  tho  South  compared  with  that  in  tho  United  States,  1900, 
1910,  1920,  1925. 

101.    Cotton  textile  institute  organized.    South,  Textile  Bull.  30(22):  5,  8. 
July  29,  1926.      304.8  So82 

.  The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  was  organized  at  the  mooting  of  the 
organization  commit too  in  New  York,  July  21,  1926.    The  names  of  the 
temporary  officers  and  the  committee  members  are  given.    The  Articles 
of  Organization  are  given  in  full.     "The  object  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  to  promote  tho  progress  and  development  of  tho  cotton  in- 
dustry.   Its  activities  shall  be  economic  in  character." 


/ 
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102.  Harvard  university.  G-raduo.tc  school  of  "business  administration,  Bureau 

of  "business  research.      Distribution  of  textiles.    Harvard  Univ.  Gradv 
uate  Sch.  Business  Admin.,  Bur.  Business  Research  Bull.  56,  106pp., 
illus.    OaraTDrid^ej  Mass.,  1026.    280.0  H26 

The  foreword  is  signed  by  Melvin  T.  Copoland,  Director. 

Partial  contents:  Part  VI.  Distribution  of  cotton  cloth,  pp. 111-156; 
Part  711.  Size  of  orders  for  cotton  cloth,  pp. 157-100.    A  number  of 
tables  give  data  compiled  from  reports  received  from  manufacturers  and 
converters.     "An  estimate  is  ventured  as  to  the  proportion  of  cotton 
piece  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States  which  finds  its  way  . 
into  retail  trade,  into  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel,  into 
industrial  use,  and  into  the  export  trade."  . 

103.  Heiss,  H.  M.1     The  Southern  mill  villago  problem.    A  comprehensive  dis- 

cussion of  some  of  the  background  and  present-day  phases  -  Why  cot- 
ton manufacturers  have  been  forced  into  a  certain  amount  of  pater- 
nalism -  Difficulty  of  placing  village  investment  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.    Textile  World  70(6):  738,  735.    Aug.  7,  1926..  .  304.8  T315 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Public  Welfare 
at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ,  by  a  former  president  of  tho  Southern  Textile 
Social  Service  Association. 

104.  -Huntington,  Ellsworth,  and  others.      Business  geography.    2d  ed.,  re- 

written.   616  pp.,  illus.    New  York,  John  Wiloy  and  sons,  inc., 
1026.     278  H02  Ed. 2 

Ch.  XXV.  Manuf ac turing  as  a  specialty  of  the  United  States,  pp. 
367-385,  contains  a  section  on  -"the  divided  cotton  industry",  in 
which  the  authors  give  reasons  for  the  development  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  in  Hew  England,  ar.d  for  its  later  development  in 
the  South.     "The  result  of  the  opposed  conditions  in  the  North  and 
the  South  was  that  the  northern  states  had  a  practical  monopoly  of. 
cotton  manufacturing  until  the  Civil  War  and  for  about  two  decades 
thereafter.    Then  a  change  came  about,  partly  through  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  growth  of  southern  cities,  and  partly  through 
the  fact  that  improvements  in  nanufac turing  reduced  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth."    The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  "the  general  tendency  has  been -for  the  northern  and. southern  . 
soctions  of  the  cotton  industry  to  pull  apart  in  the  quality  of 
their  woven  goods  just  as  in  that  of  their  yarns.    In  other  words, 
in  this  industry  as  in  practically  all  others,  the  simpler  goods 
tend  to  be  produced  near  the  raw  material.    The  complex  goods  tend 
to  be  produced  where  other  conditions,  such  as  labor  and  climate, 
tond  to  general  great  manufacturing  centers." 

Table  30,  p. 570,  shows  thousands  of  spindles;  spindles  per  1,000 
people;  potential  water  power  available;  developed  water  power,  for 
each  state  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1024. 

105.  Jamba,  Ann.      Productivity  of  a  .New  England  cotton  mill,  1838  to  1025. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  La°or  Rev.  23(4): 
701-712,  tables.    Oct.  1026.    158.6  B87M 

The  author  discusses  problems  involved  in  calculating  an  index 
of  production  in  the  cotton  industry;  history  and  description  of 
the  nill  selected  for  study;  years  selected  for  comparison  (1338, 
1850,1876,  1890,  1010,  1919,  and  1025)  and  reasons  therefor;  eighty- 
eight  year  comparisons  of  cotton  cloth  production;  and  causes  of 
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increased  pre  clue. t.iofi.    Tables  show  ngaj-hour  production  of  cotton 
cloth  for  the  years  selected;  comparison  of  the  personnel  in  the 
weave  shed,  1CJ10  and  1925;  comparison  of  total,  number  of  workers  and 
total  output,  1910,'  1919,  and  1925;  comparison  during  eighty-eight 
years  of  factors- entering  into  the  production  of  cotton  cloth,  in- 
cluding factors  entering  into  cost  of  cloth  per  pound,  price  per 
yard,  profit  per  yard,  output  per  hour,  yards  woven  per  loon  per 
day  of:  11  hours j  hour's-  of  labor  per  week,  and  average  wages  per 
Operative;  average  hourly  rates  by  departments. 

106.  Kuznets,  S.  S.      Cyclical  fluctuations;  retail  rnd  wholesale  trade, 

United  States,  1919-1925.    201pp.,  tables,  charts.    New  York, 
Adelphi  co.,  1.926.    280.12  Z96 

Table  36,   ifDillings  (output)  of  finished  cotton  goods  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variations"  1920-1925,  by  months.    Table  37,  "Production  of 
fine  cotton  goods  adjusted  for  the  secular  trend  and  the  seasonal 
/  variations,  "  1920-1925,  by  months. 

107.  Lucas,  A..F.      World  cotton  industry  faces  intense  competition.  Annalist 

27(686):  373-374,    table.    Mar.  12,  1926.    284.8  1T48 

The  author  states  that  "the  war  permitted  a  very  successful  in- 
vasion of  the  markets  of  the  older  producing  centres  by  countries 
•    :-  ■■  which  previously  had  little  textile  development.    The  severe  competi- 
•  tive  struggle  that  will  inevitably  be  made  for  these  markets  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  being  made  now,  will  require  considerable 
readjustment  on  the  part  of  textile  producers  all  over  the  world. 
The  American  mill  owner  cannot  escape  the  effects  of  this  competition.1 
The  situation  in  Great  Dritain,  India,  C^ina,  J?pan  and  Italy  is 
briefly  surveyed.    Table  shows  mill  consumption  of  cotton  by  coun- 
tries, 1913  and  1924, 

108.  McMahon,  T.  I,      United  textile  workers  of  itaerica.    42pp.    New  York, 

Workers  education  bureau  of  America,  1926.     (Workers'  education  or- 
ganization ser.  2)  - 

A  brief  history  of  the- organization  and  its  antecedents.  Mention 
is  made  of  various  strikes  in  Hew  England  since  1828. 

109.  Main,  C.  T. ,  and  Gunby,  F.  M.      The' cotton  textile  industry.  Mech. 

Engin.  48(10):  999-1004,  illus.    Oct.  1926.    291.9  Am3J 

"Contributed  by  the  Textile  Division  cof  American  Society  of ^ 
Mechanical  Engineers^  for  presentation  at  the  Old  Dominion  Meeting 
of  the  A.  S.M.E.,  Richmond,  Va.,  September  27-30,  1926," 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  includes  a.  historical  outline;  a  discussion  of  the  growth  of 
the  industry  in  the  South;  a  comparison  of  Northern  and  Southern 
conditions  as  to  wages,  labor  supply,  management,  kinds  of  goods 
manufactured,  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  other  factors;  exports  and 
imports  of  the  United  States;  and  reasons  for  depression  in  the 
industry.    The  article  is  illustrated  by  charts  and  tables.^  The 
itemized  comparison  of  manufacturing  costs  %rth  and  South -is 
given  in  a  table  on  page  1002.    The  net  difference  was  found  to  be 
"at  least  14  per  cent,  or  $5.60  less  cost  for  the  product  of  each 
spindle  in  favor  of  the  southern  mill." 

Excerpts  in  Textile  World  70:  1867-1868.    Oct.  2,  1926. 
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110.  national  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.     Transactions...  nos.  120 

and  121... 1926.      277pp.,  tables.     ,-Bostori-,    1926.     304.9  N21T 

Report  of  the  Tariff  and  Taxation  Committee,  Ward  Thoron,  chair- 
man, pp. 90-94,  gives  statistics  of  imports  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  -  its  formation  and  purposes,  "by 
Robert  Amory,  pp. 145-153.    Remarks  on  the  Institute,  "by  Ward  Thoron, 
pp. 154-1 65. 

111.  National  industrial  conference  board,  inc.      Industrial-economic  condi- 

tions in  the  United  States.    Natl.  Indus.  Conf .  Bd.  Bull.  16,  47pp. 
Now  York  City,  c1926:    280.8  N214B 

This  is  a  survey  of  industrial-economic  conditions  during  1925. 
Cotton  textiles,  pp. 14-17.  A  slight  improvement  of  1925  over  1924 
is  noted  in  increased  activity  of  the  mills. 

112.  Northern  and  western  interests  give  reasons  for  establishing  textile 

plants  in  the  South.    Manfrs.  Rec.  90(17):  95-98.    Oct.  28,  1926. 
297.8  M31 

This  article  quotes  letters  from  a  number  of  textile  manufactur- 
ing concerns,  which  had  built  plants  in  the  South  in  the  last  fow 
years,  giving  their  "reasons  for  coming  South"  and  expressing  "their 
views  as  to  Southern  labor  and  other  factors,  which  make  the  South 
an  inviting  field  for  the  textilo  industry.  "    Factors  mentioned 
in  the  letters  were  "tax  exemption  features,  cheap  power,  labor 
advantages,  mild  climate  and  lower  cost  of  building  ard  living  con- 
ditions."   Concerns, letters  from  which  are  quoted,  include  the  Pep- 
perell  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Holliston  Mills,  Inc. 

113.  Plight  of  New  England's  textile  industries.    Economist  [-London^  103 

(4339-4340^:  666-667,  713-719.     Oct.  23,  30,  1926.     286.8  Ec7 

The  discussion  relates  principally  to  the  cotton  industry,  al- 
though the  wool  industry  is  also  mentioned.    The  decrease  in  number 
of  spindles  in  New  England  and  increa.se  in  the  South  are  noted. 
Average  tax  rates  in  New  England  and  the  Sout1.:  are  compared.  The 
formation  of  a  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is  mentioned. 

114.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

United  States  exports  of  cottjn  clobh.    T0tals  by  countries  for  the 
calendar  years,  1923-1926.     2  Mimeographed  sheets.  [.Washington, 
D.  C,  1026:     157.54  EU3 

Figures  a.re  given  for  square  yards  and  value  of  exports  for  each 
year,  1923-1926. 

115.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Labor  produc- 

tivity and  labor  costs  in  cotton  manufacturing.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor, 
Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Re/.  23(3):  463-474.  Sept.  1926. 
153.6  B87M 

Report  of  a  study  of  selected  mills  in  tho  N0rth  and  S0uth 
manufacturing  gray  cloth.    Tables  show  relation  of  man-hours,  labor 
cost  and  yarn  and  cloth  production  in  selected  periods  of  1911, 
1916..  and  1925;  man-hours  worked  by  specified  groups  of  workers  in 
yarn  and  cloth  production  in  selected  periods  of  1911,  1916,  and 
1925;  total  labor  cost  for  specified  groups  of  workors  in  yarn  and 
cloth  production  in  selected  periods  of  1911,  1916,  and  1925. 
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116.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Trend  of  cotton 

prices.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev. 
'  23(6):  215-219,  tables,  chart.    Dec.  1926.    158.6  B87M 

Table  1.  Wholesale  prices  of  cotton,  and  index  numb or s  of  whole- 
sale prices  of  cotton  and  of  cotton  goods,  1913  to  1925,  by  years, 
and  January,  1925,  to  November  3,  1926,  by  months.    Table  2.  Produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  cotton,  spindles  in  place  and  active,  and 
population,  1913  to  June,  1926. 

117.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Trend  of  em- 

ployment and  employees '  earnings  in  cotton-goods  mills,  by  districts, 
1923-1926.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor 
Rev.  22(5):  1074-1077,  table.    May  1926,    158.6  B87M 

The  tabulation  shows  employment  conditions  in  Few  England,  Middle 
Atlantic,  and  Southern  mills  by  months  from  January,  1923  to  March, 
1926. 

118.     U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Lost  time  and  labor  turn- 
over in  cotton  mills.    A  study  of  cause  and  extent.    U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Women's  Bur.  Bull.  52,  203pp.,  illus.,  tables.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1926.    158.92  B87  no. 52 
Literature  cited,  pp. 135-138. 

Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Best  conducted  the  survey  and  wrote  the  report. 
The  statistical  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Miss  I.  A. 
Spring. and  Miss  Gladys  McKenna.-g.ix. 

This  study  contains  in  addition  to  data  on  lost  time  and  labor 
turnover  among  women  workers  in  cotton  mills,  sections  on  the 
history  of  the  cotton  industry;  the  home  environment,  composition, 
nativity,  etc.,  of  the  labor  force;  negro  workers  in  cotton  mills; 
and  photographs  of  a  card  room,  spinning  room,  warping  room  and 
weave  room  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  of  houses  in  a  mill  village. 

Eighteen  mills  were  visited  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  9  in 
the  U0rth  and  9  in  the  South.    The  period  covered  was  the  calendar 
year  1922. 

See  also  Bull.  69  of  the  Women's  Bureau,   »Causos  of  absence  for 
men  and  for  women  in  four  cotton  mills",  issued  in  1929,  and  sup- 
plementary to  the  bulletin  noted  herein, 

119,  U,  S,  Department  bf-labor9  Women's  bureau.      Women  in  Mississippi  in- 

dustries.   A  study  of  hours,  wages, end  working  conditions.    U,  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  Women's  3ur.  Bull.  55,  89pp.,  tables.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1926.    158.92  387  no. 55. 

The  report  was  written  by  Ruth  I.  Voris.-p.vi. 

This  survey  was  made  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi.   The  field  work  was  carried  on  during  January  and  February 
of  1925. 

The  textile  industry  of  Mississippi  was  included  in  the  study, 

120.  Williams,  C.  E,      Southern  mills  add  more  than  1,000,000  spindles  in 

two  years.    Manfrs.  RGc.  90(17):  99-104,  illus.    Oct.  28,  1926. 
297.8  M31 

"The  big  movement  of  New  England  capital  and  New  England  cotton- 
mill  plants  into  the  S0uth  that  began  in  the  summer  of  1923,  in  18 
months  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Southern  mills,  or  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  mills,  in  the  neighborhood  of    $100,000,000...  At  the 
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Band  time  Now  England  is  losi  .:;  its  hold  upon  the  textile  industry, 
the  cotton-mill  "business,  which  has  centered  in  the  piedmont  rogions 
of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  is  developing  in 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  " 

The  author  lists  a  number  of  new  plants  which  were  established 
in  1925  and  1926,  giving  names,  locations,  and,  in  most  instances, 
capacity,  number  of  spindles,  and  other  details,    photographs  of 
some  of  the  plants  are  includod. 


3ank  of  the.  Manhattan  company.      King  or  commoner?    2d  ed.  84pp.,  illus. 
New  York  ,.1927.,     (The  Manhattan  library,  vol.  5)    Para.  Coll. 

•  This  pamphlet,  which  is  chiefly  a  description  and  history  of  the 
American  raw  cotton  industry,  contains  notes  on  the  development  of 
the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  its  present 
organization,  and  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute. 

JJarnhill,  0.  H.      Textile  mills  of  the  pacific  Southwest.    Reasons  for 
snail. development  of  industry  there  despite  local  advantages  - 
Details  of .  experiences  of  those  companies  ??hich  have  made  conspicu- 
ous successes  -  Misnanagenent  one  of  causes  of  failure  in  certain 
instances*    Textile  World  71(15);  2349-2350,  illus.    Apr.  9,  1927. 
304,3  T315 

The  success  of  the  Goodyear  Textile  Mills  Co.,  which  used  12,000 
bales  of  cotton  in  one  year,  is  -neritioned.    "California* s  labor 
laws  place  her  textile  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  with  opera- 
tors in  the  South,"  but  a  favorable  factor  in  the  California  situa- 
tion is  the  employment  of  Mexicans  in  the  mills. 

Dlan shard,  Paul.      Labor  in  southern  cotton  mills.    88  pp.    New  York, 
New  republic,  inc.,  ccl927:  • 

"published  for  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy.  "  -Public 
Affairs  Information  Service,  1928,  p. 142. 

The  author  states  that  this  pamphlet  "is  a  fairly  modest  attempt 
to  describe  tho  Southern  mill  Village  as  a  human  problem,  particular- 
ly as  a  labor  problem. . .The  Southern  mill  village  has  become  a 
national  affair,  a  factory  system  expanding  swiftly  without  com- 
mensurate gain  to  the  workers.  "    Ec  reports  his  own  observations 
and  quotes  from  studies  made  in  tho  field  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  tho  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
other  groups. 

Pacts  arc  /;iven  on  such  phases  of  tho  situation  as  hours  and 
wages,  child  labor,  cost  of  living,  cost  of  philanthropy,  cost  of 
manufacture,  earnings  of  industry,  the  mill  village  itself,  isola- 
tion of  mill  workers,  negro  mill  labor,  and  attitudes  toward  trade 
union  organization.     Some  comparisons  are  made  with  conditions  in 
the  northern  textile  industry. 

A  comparison  of  cost  of  manuf acturing,  North  and  South,  is  givon 
in  detail  in  a  table  on  page  34. 

Ciark,  C.  H.      A  new  yardstick  for  the  cotton  industry.    Active  spindle 
hours  per  active  spindle  the  most  reliable  unit  of  measurement  - 
Tho  "spindle  in  place"  in  accurate  and  misleading  as  a  factor  -  New 
unit  makes  available  a  reliable  index  of  activity  -  G^ves  altered 
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■   rank  to  spinning  countries  and  states.    Textile  World  71(6):  823- 
827,  839,  tables,  charts.    Feb.  5,  1927.    304.8  T315 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  new  unit,  or  yardstick,  "is  utilizod 
it  discloses  facts  regarding  rank  and  leadership  of  cotton  spinning 
countries  of  the  world... It  proves,  for  instance,  that  the  United 
States,  and  not  Great  Britain,  holds  premier  position  in  size  and 
activity  ar.iong  cotton  spinning  countries...;  [.and.,  that  the  cotton 
growing  states  of  this  country  have  led  Hew  England  for  some  years." 

125.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      First  annual  report  of  the  President... 

A  review  of  its  organization,  policies  and  activities,  by  Walker  D. 
Hines  -  president-, .    Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of. 
nenbers,  New  York  City,  October  19,  1927.    33pp.     cNew  Y0rk,  1927?-, 
304.9  C82 

The  report  has  the  following  sub-headings:    Central  organization; 
Group  organizations;  Statistics  cwork  of  the  Institute  in  collecting 
statistics  and  their  utility-,;  Cost  accounting;  Hew  uses;  Simplifica- 
tion, standardization,  and  specifications;  Code  of  trade  practices; 
Conferences  with  distributors  and  cotton  growers;  Conclusion. 

126.  Hager,  J.  M.      Connercial  survey  of  the  Southeast.    U.  S.  Dept.  Con., 

Bur.  Foreign  and  Don.  Con.,  Don.  Con.  Ser.  19,  477pp.,  tables,  naps. 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1927.    157.54  D71  no.  19. 

Textiles,  pp. 120-130.    The  importance  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  six  states  included  (North  and  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabana,  Tennessee)  is  analyzed,  based  on  the  Census 
of  Manufactures  for  1923. 

127.  Lord,  H.  G.      North-to -South  trek  of  cotton  nills.    Survey  of  Northern 

cotton  spinning  and  weaving  nachinory  noved  to  cotton  growing  states 
since  1921  -  Totals  snaller  than  usual  estimates,  but  do  not  in- 
clude nuch  second-hand  nachinery  sold  indirectly  -  Not  a  measure 
of  the  actual  loss  to  North.    Textile  World  71(6):  808,  921,  table. 
Feb.  5,  1927.    304.8  T315 

A  table  lists  the  nills  which  noved  nachinery  to  the  Southern 
States,  1921-1926,  giving  nane  and  location  of  the  nills,  anount  of 
nachinery  noved,  nane  of  State  noved  to,  and  explanatory  notes  con- 
cerning the  novo. 

128.  Mills,  F.  C.      The  behavior  of  prices.    598  pp.,  tables,  charts.  New 

York,  Natl.  bur.  econ.  research,  inc.,  1927.     (Pub.  no.  11) 
284.3  M62  1927 

Yarns  and  print  cloths  are  included  in  tables  showing  neasures 
of  monthly  and  year  to  yoar  variability  of  prices;  neasures  of  fre- 
quency of  nonthly  changes;  average  annual  rates  of  change  in  prices 
and  purchasing  power;  and  cycles  in  commodity  prices.    The  period 
covered  is  1890  to  1925. 

129.  National  association  of  cotton  manuf  acturers.    Transactions. .  .nos.  122 

and  123.    305pp.,  tables,  charts.     ^Boston?-,  1927.    304.9  N21T 

partial  contents:    Report  of  the  Tariff  and  Taxation  Committee,  Uard 
Thoron,  Chairman,  pp.  309-312.    Tables  show  volume  of  imports  of 
countable  cotton  cloths,  1919-1926,  and  by  countries  of  origin,  1924/25- 
1926/27;  statistics  relating  to  kinds  of  cloths  imported;  and  imports 
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/consumption  of  countable  cotton  cloths  by  average  yarn  number, 
'  1925-1927. 

Appendix:  An  analysis  of  taxes  paid  by  cotton  mills,  pp. 313-331, 
tables,  charts.    The  analysis  is  based  on  fibres  compiled  by  this 
association  and  a  report  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.    Tables  show  tax  data  for  a  group  of  representative  Massachu- 
setts cotton  mill  cities,  1879-1927;  Tax  data  on  Low°H  and  Fall 
River,  1335-1078;  Valuation  data  for  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford, 
1887-1925;  Income  and  taxes  of  textile  mills  in  selected  states, 
1924  (6  northern  states  and  7  southern  states). 

130.  The  Nov/  England  economic  situation.    260pp.    Chicago  and  Hew  York, 

A.  ft,  Shaw  co.  cetc.,  ctc.-j    1927.     (Harvard  undergraduate  economic 
studies.    Papers  by  undergraduates  in  the  classes  of  Edwin  F.  Gay 
and  Allyn  A.  Young)      280  N44 

V.  The  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England  and 
in  the  South,  1900-1923,  by  Morton  pepper,  pp. 163-176.    A  comparison 
is  mado  as  to  value  of  the  product,  nature  of  the  product,  number 
and  size  of  establishments,  average  number  of  spindles  per  establish- 
ment, efficiency  of  labor,  wage  rates,  night  work  by  women,  and  cost 
of  power.    Table  2,  on  p. 166,  shows  value  of  the  product  in  cotton 
manufacture  for  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  the  South  and  New 
England,  by  years,  1900-1923.    Table  3,  on  p. 172,  shows  Massachu- 
setts wages  in  percentage  terms  of  North  Carolina  wages,  by  process, 
1907-1920,  by  years.    Hourly  wage  rates  by  process,  190701920,  for 
Massachusetts  and  North  Carolina  (cents  per  hour)  are  given  in 
charts,  p;l73. 

131.  Potwin,  M.  A.      Cotton  mill  people  of  the  piedmont;  a  study  in  social 

change.    167pp.,  illus.    New  York,  1927. 

Thesis  (ph.  D. )  -Columbia  university,  1927. 

Published  also  as  Studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law, 
ed.  by  the  Faculty  of  political  science  of  Columbia  university, 
no.  291. 

B  ibl i  o  g  r aphy ,  pp. 162-163, 

Phe  area  of  observation  in  this  study  is  a  strictly  limited  one 
and. for  the  most  part  is  confined  to  the  central  Piedmont  region, 
extending  approximately  from  Danville,  Va.  on  the  north  to  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.  on  the  south.    Within  this  limited  area  a  still  more 
intensive  observation  has  been  made  of  the  cotton-mill  people  in 
and  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Includes  a  brief  history  cf  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  and 
a  discussion  of  hotirs  and  health  conditions. 

132.  U.  S.  Department  of  commcrco,  Bureau  of  the  census.      Record  "book  of 

business  statistics.    A  background  of  facts  from  oarlier  years  for 
comparison  with  data  published  monthly  in  the  Survey  of  current 
business.    Part  I.  Textiles.     48pp.,-  tables.    Washington,  U.  S. 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1927.    157.41  R24 

Tho  following  tables  relating  to  cotton  textiles  are  included: 
Table  16.  Cotton  mills,  machinery  activity,  (totals  and  in  cotton- 
growing  states),  1912-1926,  monthly;  Tafole  17.  Finished  cotton 
goods:  1920-1926,  monthly  (New  orders;  billings  ..production^ 
shipmonts;  activity;  unfilled  orders;  finished  stocks);  Table  18. 
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Fine  cotton  goods  (Hew  Bedford) :  1918-1926,  monthly (pro duct ion  and 
new  orders)?  Table  20.  Cotton  goods,  wholesale  prices:  1909-1926, 
monthly;  Table  22.  C0tton~mill  dividends:  1909-1926,  quarterly 
(Fall  River  Mills,  New  Bedford  mills;  mills  in  Spartanburg  County, 
S.  C.  cJanuary  1  and  July  1,  1921-19 363). 

133.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Women  in  Tennessee  in- 

dustries.   A  study  of  hours,  wages, and  working  conditions.    U.  S. 
Dept.  Lab  or0f omen's  3ur.  Bull.  56,  120  pp.,  tables,  charts.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print,  off.,  1927.    150.92  B87  no. 56 

"This  survey  was  requested  by  tho  State  -of  Tennessee.,  depart- 
ment of  labor...  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Best... was  in  charge  of  the  survey, 
and  the  report  was  written  "by  Miss  Ruth  I.  Voris."  -p.vii. 

The  field  work  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1925, 
and  completed  in  May,  1925. 

Data  are  included  on  conditions  in  the  cotton  goods  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  Tennessee. 

134.  Wilbur,  Howard.      Cotton  manufacturing  in  the  south.    Jour.  Geogr. 

26(1):  1-11,  illus.    Jan.  1927. 

This  article  is  a  summary  of  "the  principal  geographical  reasons 
why  cotton  manufacturing  should  prosper  in  the  South";  disadvantages 
and  handicaps;  competition  with  the  North;  facts  relating  to  the  .' 
present  status  of  the  southern  industry;  and  its  future  possibil- 
ities. 

A  sketch  map,  p. 7,  shows  location  of  cotton  mills  in  the  southern 
states.    A  tablo  showing  legal  hours  per  week  for  women  workers, 
by  states,  is  given  on  p.0. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  tax  exemption  in  the  South  as  encourage- 
ment to  industry. 

1928 

135.  American  cotton  manufacturers  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty- 

second  annual  convention. . .Richmond,  Va. ,  May  17  and  18,  1928,  in- 
cluding the  by-laws  of  the  association.    192  pp.     cCharlotte,  N.  C., 
IS 23-,    304.9  Am3  32d9  1928 

Partial  contents:  Cotton  futures  and  hedging,  from  the  manu- 
facturer's standpoint,  by  R.  T.  Harriss,  pp. 51-57;  The  survival 
of  the  fittest,  by  W.  D.  Hines,  pp. 59-67.  (The  speakor  stated  that 
"while  there  can  be  no  real  promise  of  relief  through  the  indis- 
criminate failure  of  the  mills  that  are  not  the  fittest,  I  believe 
an  additional  movement  of  very  great  promise  is  a  conscious  and 
intelligent  effort  to  promote  economically  sound  consolidations 
on  a  reasonable  scale.    Clearly  there  are  far  too  many  mills  in 
this  country.    Many  of  them  could  be  combined  into  units  of  a  moro 
officiont  size  to  the  benefit  of  their  stockholders  and  to  the 
greater  stability  of  the  trade.");  A  discussion  of  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  tho  Southern  textile  industry,  by  W.  D.  Ander- 
son, pp. 73-102.  (The  speaker  discussed  the  "Appeal"  recently  issued 
by  Bishop  Cannon  and  associates  in  which  tho  Southern  industry  was 
criticised,  particularly  in  regard  to  child  labor  and  mill  villages.) 
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136.  Bradlee,  A.  T.      Analysis  of  textile  working  conditions  proves  un- 

controlled night  work  a  liability!  Are  United  States  labor  laws 
inferior  to  foreign?  -  Stabilized  production  impossible  with  night 
shift.    Textile  florid  73(5):  683-684.    Feb.  4,  1928.    304.8  T315 
This  article  was  written  in  tho  summer  of  1925.     It  shows  that 
the  increase  in  night  work  in  southorn  mills  camo  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  W0rld  War  conditions;  but  that  "the  constant  threat  of 
overproduction  from  night  work  is  not  a  sectional  question."  •  A 
synopsis  of  agruomonts  or  laws  concerning  ni£ht  work  of  women  in 
factorios  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Japan,  and  Canada  is  included. 

137.  Brown,  R.  M.      Cotton  manufacturing:  N0rth  and  South.    Econ.  Geogr. 

4(1):  74-87,  illus.    Jan.  1928.    278.8  Sc7 

Lis cusses  the  increase  in  manufacturing  in  tho  South,  the 
reasons  why  tho  increase  is  not  due  to  noarness  of  raw  materials 
and  probably  not  to  power  advantages,  tho  advantages  of  southern 
mills  over  northern  mills  in  tho  matter  of  labor  laws,  and  the 
probability  of  an  equalization  of  conditions  "between  the  northern 
and  southorn  cotton  manufacturing  districts  which  will  eventually 
eliminate  the  South' s  30  per  cent  differential  over  Hew  England. 

138.  Brown,  R.  M.      Tho  textile  industries.    Jour.  Geogr.  27(9):  331-340, 

tables,  charts,  map.    Dec.  1923. 

Cotton  manufacturing,  pp. 331-337,  includes  discussion  of  ad- 
vantages of  the  South.    Dot  map  shows  location  of  cotton  mills 
in  the  United  States.    Chart  compares  number  of  active  spindles 
in  New  England  and  South,  1900-1925. 

139.  Bynum,  Jefferson.    Piedmont  North  Carolina  and  textile  production. 

Econ.  Geogr.  4(3):  232-240,  illus.    July  1928.    278.8  Ec7 

"Summary,     (l)  In  Hie  early  days  the  textile  industry  in  the 
South  had  its  "beginning  "because  of  the  ingonuity  and  foresight  of 
a  few  men  far  ahead  of  their  times.     (2)  Later,  the  industry  was 
crippled  because  of  the  war  and  the  institution  of  slavery.  (3) 
At  first  tho  location  of  water  power  sites  helped  in  locating  tho 
mills.     (4)  The  influence  of  climate  resulted  in  (a)  excellent 
living  conditions,  (b)  lower  cost  of  living  for  operatives  and 
(c)  invigorating  effects  of  daily  changes.     (5)  Welfare  work  is 
going  ahoad  rapidly. " 

A  table,  pp. 237-238,  gives  location  and  date  of  founding  of  the 
textile  plants  in  North  Carolina,  1810-1920  (in  ten-year  periods). 

140.  Day,  E.  E. ,  and  Thomas,  Woodlief.      The  growth  of  manufactures  1899  to 

1923.    A  study  of  indexes  of  increaso  in  the  volume  of  manufactured 
products.    U.  S.  Dept.  Com.,  Bur.  Census,  Census  Monograph  VIII, 
205pp.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1928. 
157.41  M75  no.  8. 

"Cottor.  goods"  are  listed  among  manufacturing  industries  in- 
cluded in  tho  following  tables:    Table  6,  Textile  and  leather  in- 
dustries -  per  cent  of  increaso,  for  consus  periods  1899  to  1923 
(increase  of  physical  volu.io  of  production,  wage  earners,  and 
horse  power  of  prime  movers),  pp. 58-59;  Table  29,  Average  number 
of  wage  earners  employod,  by  cunsus  yoars,  and  per  cont  of  increaso, 
by  consus  periods,  1899  to  1923, .p. 130;  Table  37,  Quantity  of 


materials  consumed  and  products  nanufacttired,.  by  census  years,  and 
per  cent  of  increase  "by  census  periods,  1899  to  1923,  p. 133;  Table 
38,. Index  of _ production  of  manufactures  in  leading  industries,  by 
census  years,  and  per  cezit  of  increase,  by  census,  periods,  1899  to 
1923.    Chart  V  shows  growth  of  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  p. 60. 

141.  Federal  council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  .America,  Department  of 

■    research  and  education.    The  New  Bedford  strike.    Fed.  Council 
Churches  of  Christ  in  ^mer#,  Inform.  Serv.  7(41):  1-4,  table. 
Nov.  10,  1928.    280.9  F31 

This  is  a  ""brief  account  of  the  controversy  with  a  view  to  show- 
...  ing  what  was  involved  in  it  and  recording  the  activities  of  the 
churches  in  connection  with  the  strike".  -Editor? s  note. 
.  '    The  following  points' are  discussed:     Overexpansion  and  competi- 
tion (the  South  vs.  New  England),  wages,  factors  affecting  compe- 
tition, financial  condition  of  the  companies,  arbitration,  offers 
of  cooperation  by  the  unions,  and  response  of  the  community. 

142.  Fooshe,  G.  W.      Reasons  for  limited  use  of  cotton  futures  market  by 

manufacturers.    Ssri&ences  of  new  interest  in  subject  -  an  introduc- 
tion to  its  full  discussion.    Textile  World  74(2):  173-174.  July 
:■'  14,  1928  .    304.8  T315  . 

The  full  discussion  is  given  in  tho  Textile  World  as  follows: 
':  Is  use  of  futures  by  cotton  textile 'manufacturers  for  hedging 
purposes  practicable?    Hot  a  perfect  hedge  for  yarns  and  cloths  but 
provides  insurance  for  major  risk:  74(2):  174-175.    July  14,  1928. 

Effect  upon  spinners'  hedging  policy  of  price-level,  technical 
conditions  and  seasonal  influences.    Hedging  not  a  substitute  for 
trading  ability  -  Broad  market  knowledge  essential:  74(6):  683- 
684.    Aug..  11,  1928. 

Distribution  of  selling  pressure  as  between  cotton  and  cotton- 
textile  products.    Manufacturer's  present  policy  strengthens  antag- 
onistic speculation  -  Can  stabilize  values  and  business  "by  proper 
hedging:  74(11):  1313-1314.    Sept.  15,  1928. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  use  of  cotton  futures  for  fixing 
prices  on  "Call  purchases. »    Is  independent  use  of  futures  prefer- 
able?   W0uld  minimize  opportunity  for  manipulation  :  74(15):  1947- 
1948.    Oct.  13,  1923. 

More  stable  cotton  prices  through  increased  use  of  futures  "by 
manufacturers 0    present  policy  plays  into  merchants  hands  -  Specula- 
tors have  legitimate  trading  function:  74(19);  2612,  2633.  Nov. 
10,  1928. 

143.  Grossman,  C.  J.  R.      The  possibilities  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  Texas. 

Tex.  Univ.  Bur.  Business  Research,  Business  Research  Monograph  1, 
69  pp.,  tables,  charts.    Austin,  1928.     (Tex.  Univ.  Bull.  2832) 
280.9  T312  no.l 

"The  first  chapter  of  this  bulletin  will  describe  the  history  and 
the  present  economic,  status  of  the  industry  in  the  Nation;  the  second 
chapter  deals  with  the  Texas  industry. ..  j-and^  is  the  result  of  a 
survey  conducted  early  in  1928  in  Texas."    The  first  chapter  includes 
■a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  Southward  shift  of  the  industry, 
such  as  labor,  labor  laws,  power,  taxes,  raw  material,  and  climate; 
and  the  presont  economic  condition  of  the  industry.    The  second 
chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  the  manufacturing  conditions  in 
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Texas,  such,  as  markets,  labor,  raw  materials,  power,  taxes,  freight 
rates  and  climate. 

Aside  from  Government  statistics,  tables  include  Types  of  fabrics 
produced  in  Texas;  Texas  proporty  tax  rates;  Wages  in  cotton  mills 
of  Toxas;  Value  of  shares  -  New  Bedford  and  Southern  mills;  Weaver's 
margin  and  labor  cost  compared,  1912-1927;  Capitalization  and 
products  of  Texas  cotton  mills;  Freight  rate's  on  cotton  goods  - 
Dallas,  Texas,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

144.  Hardman,  J.  B.  S. ,  ed.      American  labor  dynamics  in  the  light  of  post- 

war developments.    432  pp.,  tables.    New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
co.  (.C1928-, 

Partial  contents:     Ch.  XVIII.  The  plight  of  cotton-mill  labor, 
by  G.  S.  Mitchell  and  Broadus  Mitchell*  pp. 205-212.     The  wages  paid 
in  important  processes  are  given  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  South 
over  the.  North.    Difficulties  attending  efforts  to  unionize  the 
textile  industry  are  discussed.     Ch.  XIX.  The  industrial  welfare 
offensive,  by  R.  W.  Donn,  pp. 213-225.    Examoles  from  the  textile 
industry  are  given  to  show  "what  actually  happens  in  regard  to  wages 
in  a  given  factory  when  the  company  union  is  substituted  for  trade- 
union  recognition." 

145.  Harvard  university.  Graduate  school  of  business  administration,  Bureau 

of  business  research.    A  study  of  cotton  hedging  for  a  grey  goods 
mill  1921-26.    Harvard  Univ.  Grad.  Sch.  Business  Admin.  Bur.  Busi- 
ness Research  Bull.  70,  29pp.,  tables.    Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  1928. 
(Harvard  Univ.  George  F.  Baker  Found.     Grad.  Sch.  Business  Admin. 
Pub.  v.  15,  no.  2)      280.9  H26 

This  bulletin  is  a  continuation  of  a  study  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  June,  1925,  in  Bureau  of  Business  Research  (Har- 
vard) Bulletin  No.  49,   "A  study  of  cotton  hedging  for  a  grey  goods 
mill,  1921-1923."    "Tho  period  previously  studied  extended  from 
November  1,  1920,  to  November  1,  1923.    This  was  a  period  of  gener- 
ally rising  cotton  prices;but  from  about  the  close  of  this  period 
to  the  latter  part  of  1926  cotton  prices  followed  a  downward  trend. 
In  order  that  the  feasibility  of  protective  hedging  might  be  tested 
during  such  a  period  also, 2  arrangements  were  made  with  the  same  mill 
to  continue  tho  study  for  the  three-year  period  from  November  1, 
1923  to  November  1,  1926.    The  results  of  the  study  of  this  latter  ■ 
period,  together  with  a  summarization  of  tho  results  for  the  entire 
six  years,  are  included  in  this  bulletin...  ,In  addition,  an  experi- 
mental study  was  made,  for  the  same  mill,  of  the  possibility  of  pur- 
chasing cotton  on  what  might  be  termed  a  hand-to-mouth  basis... The 
results  of  this  study  are  also  presented  in  this  bulletin."  -Foreword. 

Chart  1,  p. 12,  shows  relation  between  sheeting  prices  and  costs, 
1920-1927.    The  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  spot  price  of 
cotton  and  the  price  of  36' 1  48  x  48  3.00  sheeting  is  shown  in  table 
on  p. 14. 

146.  Keir,  R.  M.      Manufacturing.     611  pp.,  illus.    New  York,  The  Ronald 

press  co.    1928 (A  volume  of  Industries  of  America)    280.12  K26 

"In  1920  the  author. . .published  through  The  Ronald  press  Company 
a  volumo  entitled  'Manuf  :.cturing  Industries  in  America, «  and  some  of 
tho  material  of  that  earlier  issue  has  been  hero  rewritten.  The 
present  work,  however,  is  virtually  a  new  contribution,  wider  in 
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range  and  more  fundamental  in  approach,  "-Preface. 

Partial  contents:  Ch.  XIII*  Northern  cotton  manufacture  -  era  of 
water  power,  pp. 238-308;  Ch.  XIV.  Northern  cotton  manufacture  -  era 
of  mechanical  power,  pp. 309-328;  Ch.  XV.  Southern  cotton  manufacture, 
pp. 329-364. 

147.  Loper,  R.  E.      Night  operation  is  only  temporarily  profitable  for  cot- 

ton mills.    Creates  dangerous  excess  capacity  -  It  is  of  certain 
profit  only  to  commission  houses  and  "buyers.    Textile  World  73(5): 
681-682,  table,  chart.    Feb.  4,  1928.    304.8  T315 

Considers  in  detail  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  night  work 
and  shows  how  "during  normal  periods  of  business,  night  operation 
does  not  permanently  pay  textile  mills."    The  table  gives  itemized 
comparison  of  costs  with  single  and  double  shifts  in  a  typical 
southern  print  cloth  mill  with  a  village  and  in  a  typical  southern 
coarse  sheeting  mill  with  a  village. 

A  chart  shows  relation  of  active  spindle  hours  and  manufacturing 
margin  on  cloth  in  cents  per  pound,  1922-1927. 

148.  Macdonald,  Lois.      Southern  mill  hills.    A  study  of  social  and  economic 

forces  in  certain  textile  mill  villages.    151  pp.,  tables.  New 
York,  Alex  L.  Hillman,  1928. 

"A  dissertation  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  New  York  University," 

Bibliography,  pp.  cl523~cl54-] . 

The  author,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  course  of  her 
graduate  work  assumed  a  night  job  in  a  southern  cotton  mill  and  in 
addition  studied  conditions  in  the  textile  industry  of  Lancashire, 
England.    This  study  is  a  description  of  three  typical  cotton  mill 
villages  (unnamed)  located  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.    Factors  discussed  for  each  village  are  the  history 
and  policy  of  the  mill;  the  workers  themselves:  their  nativity, 
literacy,  length  of  residence  in  the  village;  wages  and  hours; 
social  and  educational  facilities;  and  the  mental  attitudes  of  the 
workers  toward  mill  laboring  conditions,  village  life,  welfare 
work,  and  trade  unionization. 

149.  Massachusetts.  General  court,  Committee  on  labor  and  industries.  Re- 

port of  hearings. .. Senate  bill  149,  an  act  to  repeal  discriminatory 
legislation  against  the  textile  industry  relative  to  the  employment 
of  women  after  6  o'clock  p.m.,  Senate  bill  191;  an  act  relative  to 
hours  of  employment  of  women,  from  the  stenographic  record  and  ex- 
hibits submitted  to  the  committee,    120  pp.,  diagrs.    Boston,  The 
Associated  industries  of  Massachusetts,  1928, 

Includes  testimony  of  representative  textile  mills  and  textile 
unions, 

150.  National  bureau  of  economic  research,  inc.      Wages  and  hours  in  the 

American  cotton  textile  industry.     Increaso  of  manufacturing  activity 
more  marked  in  South  than  in  N0rth  shown  by  figures  -  earnings  in 
different  sections  compared  in  period  of  20  years,    Natl.  Bur.  Econ, 
Research  News  Bull.  no.  27,  pp. 1-3,  illus.    New  Y0rk,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
15,  1928. 
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Several  tables  are  included,  one  of  which,  shows  the  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  industry  who  work  in 
the  South,  in  the  seven  census  years  from  1904  to  1925.  Another 
table  shows  full-time  hours  per  week  in  tho  North  and  South  over 
tho  period  1907-1926. 

151.  national  electric  light  association,  Civic  development  committee. 

Industrial  development  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  a  coopera- 
tive survey  "by  tho  Civic  development  committee  of  tho  National 
electric  light  association  and  tho  Policy  holders  service  bureau 
of  the  Metropolitan  life  insurance  company.    126  pp.,  tables. 
cNew  York,  Metropolitan  life  insurance  co .  press,  1928? 2    251  N212 
This  survey  of  the  location,  relocation  and  loss  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  bronchos  was  made  in  1926  and  1927.     Reports  were 
received  from  1,934  cities  in  the  United  States  and  150  in  Canada. 
Plants  in  the  textile  group  accounted  for  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
plants  in  the  survey.     Reasons  for  choosing  a  particular  location 
are  quoted  from  replies  from  individual  companies,  including  those 
in  several  lines  of  cotton  manufacturing.    The  reasons  are  also 
summarized  for  the  textile  group  as  a  whole,  and  trend  of  move- 
ment of  plants  is  indicated. 

152.  Scattergood,  Margaret.      Pacts  about  the  South.    Amer.  Federationist 

35(7):  826-829.    July  1928. 

Wages,  hours  and  cost  of  living  for  southern  and  northern  cot- 
ton mill  workers  are  compared. 

153.  Thoron,  Ward.      How  can  the  government  assist  the  ..cotton-,  textile 

industry?    protectionist  40(8):  408-416.    Dec.  1928. 

Address  at  the  New  Bedford  Textile  Conference,  Nov.  19,  1928. 

The  speaker  discussed  the  Sherman  Act.  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922, 
and  activities  of  tho  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

154.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and 

hours  of  labor  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  1928.    U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  27(4):  745-751,  tables. 
Oct.  1928.     158.6  B87M 

This  article  is  based  on  data  collected  in  a  study  made  during 
March,  April,  May,  and  Juno,  1928.     Several  tables  are  presented, 
as  follows:     1.  Average  hours  and  earnings  with  index  numbers, 
1910  to  1928;  2.  Average  hours  and  earnings,  1926  and  1928,  by 
occupation;  3.  Average  hours  and  earnings  for  4  selected  occupa- 
tions, 1928,  by  sex  and  state;  4.  Number  of  establishments  and  of 
wage  earners,  and  average  hours  and  earnings,  1926  and  1928,  by 
sex  and  state. 

155.  Wile,  P.  W. ,  ed.      A  century  of  industrial  progress.     581pp.  Garden 

City,  New  York,  Rib.  for  tho  American  institute  of  the  city  of 
New  York  by  Doubloday,  Do  ran  and  co.,  inc.,  1928.     279  W64 

VIII.     Cotton  textile  industry,  by  W.  D.  Hines,  pp. 142-152. 
A  survey  of  tho  industry  from  January  1,  1328,  to  January  1,  1928. 

Tables  show  increase,  by  10-year  periods,  1831-1925,  in  number 
of  establishments,  active  spindles,  number  of  employees,  and  cotton 
consumod  in  pounds.    Development  in  the  South  is  shown  by  similar 
10-year  statistics  for  number  of  establishments, active  spindles, 
and  cotton  consiTmcd  in  pounds. 
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156.  Basset,  W.  R.      The  place  of  mergers  in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

Amer.  Cotton  Manfrs.  Assoc.  Proc.  33(1929):  100-106.  cCharlotte, 
H.  C,  1929-,      304.9  Am3    33d,  1929 

An  address  made  at  the  33d  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Atlantic  City,  U.  J.,  May  24 
and  25,  1929. 

The  speaker  discussed  the  advantages  "which  will  accrue  to  the 
cotton  industry  from  the  formation  of  these  preliminary  mergers." 

157.  Best,  E.  L.      Conditions  of  work  in  spin  rooms.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor, 

Women's  B^^r.  Bull.  72,  41pp.,  tables.     Washington,  G^vt.  print, 
off.,  1929.      158.92  B87  no. 72 

The  study  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows:     Pt.  I.  The  effect 
of  a  change  of  method  in  the  spin  room  on  absence  and  turnover 
among  women  operatives,  pp. 3-24;  Pt.  II.  Temperature  readings  in 
15  mills. 

158.  Blackford,  H.  J.      Southern  mill  stock  market.    Textile  World  75(5) : 

1045-1046,  table.    Feb.  2,  1929.    304.8  T315 

Table  shows  1928  high  and  low  on  mill  stocks  for  southern 
mills  listed. 

159.  Brissendon,  P.  P.      Earnings  of  factory  workers,  1899  to  1927;  an 

analysis  of  payroll  statistics.  U.  S.  Dept.  Com.,  Bur.  Census, 
Census  Monograph  X,  424pp.,  tables,  charts.  Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1929.    157.41  M75 

"Cotton  manufactures"  is  one  of  the  industries  included  in 
tables  showing:  Percentage  of  wage  earners  organized  in  1910  and 
1920,  p. 34;  Changes  in  purchasing  power  of  manufacturing  labor 
incomes,  per  capita,  1899-1925,  1914-1925,  1899-1914,  and  corre- 
sponding per  capita  amounts,  1899  and  1925,  p. 76;  Estimated  amounts 
of  full-time  and  actual  annual  money  earnings,  per  capita,  census 
years  1899-1925,  male,  p. 96,  by  sex,  p. 110;  Estimated  amounts  of 
money  earnings,  per  capita,  Massachusetts  and  llorth  Carolina, 
1899-1921,  pp.113,  114;  Purchasing  power  (at  1914  prices)  of 
estimated  amounts  of  per  capita  money  earnings  of  male  and  female 
wage  earners  in  two  leading  states,  census  years,  1899-1921,  p. 152; 
purchasing  power  (at  1914  prices)  of  estimated  amounts  of  actual 
and  full  time  per  capita  earnings,  for  male  and  female  wage  earners, 
census  years,  1899-1925,  pp.159, 161;  Purchasing  power  (at  1914 
prices)  of  estimated  amounts  of  actual  and  full-time  earnings,  per 
capita,  of  male  wage  earners  in  Massachusetts  and  No.rth  Carolina, 
census  years  1899-1921,  p. 162;  Index  numbers  of  the  physical  volume 
of  production  and  corresponding  indexes  of  employment  derived 
therefrom,  for  tho  United  States,  each  year,  1899-1925,  pp. 322-325; 
Number  of  wage  earners,  amount  paid  in  wages,  census  average  wage, 
and  estimated  per  capita  "full-time  earnings, »  census  years,  1899 
to  1925,  p. 378;  Census  average  wage  and  estimated  full-time  yearly 
earnings  for  male  and  female  wage  earners  in  Massachusetts  and 
North  Carolina,  census  years,  1899-1921,  p. 394;  Proportions  of  all 
manufacturing  wage  earners  employed  in  each  of  the  41  industries 
and  in  each  industrial  group,  by  census  years,  1899-1925,  p. 408. 
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Index  numbers'  for  relative  fluctuations  in  per  capita  earnings 
are  also  given. 

160.  California  development  association,  Research  department .  Preliminary 

report  on  cotton  textile  nanuf actiire ,  0  pp.,  illus.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.     z19293    304  C12 

Part  printed  and  part  mimeographed. 

"In  1920,  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Regional  Advisory  Council  of  the  California  Development  Association 
requested  the  Research  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Accordingly,  the  staff  of  the  Association's  Research  De- 
partment compiled  a  rej:ort  on  physical  and  economic  phases  of  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturing  possibilities  in  this  state,  presenting 
physical  data  as  to  cotton  production,  costs,  quantities  and  vari- 
.  etics  available,  spinning  qualities,  prices,  aid  economic  dot  a  on  the 
markets  as  to  consumption,  export  trade,  market  outlets,  and  dis- 
tribution. N    The  report  is  "briefly  summarised  in  two  printed  pages 
preceding  the  mimeographed  section. 

Among  tables  included  is  one  showing  estimated  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  by  the  pacific  Coast  market  (11  Western 
states)  by  type  of  goods,  and  in  pounds,  square  yards  and  value, 
as  of  tho  year  1928. 

161.  Clark,  C.  H.      Current  lessons  in  cooperation  a  stepping  stone  to 

mergers  and  combinations.    Textile  World  75(5):  1039,  1079,  1001, 
table.    Feb.  2,  1929.    304.0  T315 

Comparative  values  of  typical  Hew  England  textile  shares,  1914 
and  1922  to  1920,  are  given  in  the  table.    Recent  mergers  are 
noted. 

162.  Clark,  V.  S.      History  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States.    1929  ed. 

3v.,  illus.,  tables,  charts,    New  York,  McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  1929. 
Bibliography,  y.3,  pp. 400-442. 

Partial  contents:  V.  I  (1607-1060) ,-Ch.  V,  Influence  of  trans- 
portation and  markets  upon  colonial  manufactures,  pp. 07-122;  Ch.  VI, 
Currency  and  prices  -  prices  of  textiles  and  clothing,  pp. 140-143; 
Ch.  VIII,  Technology  and  organization  of  colonial  manufactures, 
pp. 159-193;  Ch.  XII,  Domestic  policies'  and  legislation  affecting 
manufactures  (including  tariff ■ laws) ,  pp. 263-31 4;  Ch.  XV,  Capital, 
profits,  and  wages  in  manufactures,  pp. 364-401;  Ch.  XVI,  Technical 
progress  of  manufactures,  1790-1060  (textile  machinery),  pp. 422-435; 
Ch.  XVII,  Organization  of  manufactures,  1790-1060,  pp. 430-463; 
Ch.  XX,  Textiles  (cotton),  pp. 533.-560;  V.  II  (1060-1093).-  Ch.  IV, 
Toxtile  and  general  manufacturing  in  tho  North,  1060-1061,  pp. 26-40; 
Ch.  X,  Cotton  manufacture  (reconstruction  period  -  technical 
development,  prices  and  profits,  booms  and  depressions,  New  England 
cotton  centers,  revival  in  the  South),  pp. 100-100;  Ch.  XXXIII, 
General  aspects  of  the  cotton  manufacture  (1073-1093),  pp. 304-392; 
Ch.  XXXIV,  Statistics  and  geography  of  the  cotton  manufacture  (New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the  West  and  Ear  West,  tho 
South,  N0rth  versus  South),  pp. 393-403;  Ch.  XXXV,  Trade  conditions 
in  cotton  manufacture  (tho  panic  and  post-panic  depression,  chang- 
ing mercantile  practice,  the  Centennial  year  revival,  the  boom  of 
1079,  the  depression  of  1003,  the  revival  of  the  late  eighties, 
exports,  cotton  manufacturing  in  competing  countries,  resume  of 
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progress),  pp. 404-417;  V.  Ill  (1093-1923).-  Ch.  XI,  Cotton  manufac- 
ture (cotton  consumption,  spindle  statistics  and  geography,  North 
and  South.,  technical  progress,  organization,  trade  conditions, 
exports  of  cotton  goods,  labor),  pp. 171-190;  Appendix  IX,  Price 
changes  of  raw  materials  and  nanuf actures  (Table  2,  Conparative 
average  Hew  York  prices  of  raw  cotton,  yarn,  shirting,  and  chocks, 
1010-1060,  "by  years),  p. 309;  Appendix  XI,  Extracts  from  Governor 
Williams's  correspondence  relating  to  an  early  cotton  factory  in 
South  Carolina,  pp. 395-397, 

163.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Certificate  of  incorporation  and 

"by-laws... as  revised  November  7,  1929.    16  pp.    New  York  (.1929-j 
201.372  £G2 

164.  Crum,  W.  L.      Corporate  earning  power.    342pp.,  tables,  charts. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  Univ.  press,  1929.     (Stanford  "busi- 
ness ser.) 

"First  report  of  the  findings  of  an  analytical  examination  into 
the  corporation  statistics  regularly  published  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  its  annual,  Statistics  of  Income, "  for  the  years  1916  to 
1926  incliisive. 

Textiles,  pp. 124-126,  includes  cotton  goods. 

165.  Dunknan,  W.  E.      Cotton  industry  price  relationships  indicate  lack 

of  control.    Textile  World  75(i):  61-63,  chart.    Jan. '5,  1929. 
304.0  T315 

This  is  an  abstract  of  a  study  by  a  graduate  student  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  chart  is  entitled,  "An  index  of  the  margin  between  cotton 
and  print  cloth  prices."    It  covers  the  years  1900-1927. 

166.  Federal  council  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  America,  Department  of 

research  and  education.    The  strikes  at  Marion,  H0rth  Carolina. 
Fed.  Council  Churches  Christ  in  Amor.,  Inform.  Serv.  0(47):  1-15, 
tables.    Dec.  20,  1929.    200.9  F31 

A  record  of  first  hand  observations  at  Marion  by  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Council's  staff. 

The  author  describes  the  situation  in  the  cotton-textile  indus- 
try at  Marion  as  to  hours,  working  conditions,  housing,  wages, 
company  stores,  the  "stretch-out",  origin  of  union  organization, 
conduct  of  the  strike,  settlement  of  the  first  strike  (September 
11),  the  second  strike  (October  1),  the  churches'  relation  to  the 
strike,  and  the  economic  status  of  the  industry. 

167.  Herring,  H.  L.      Cycles  of  cotton  mill  criticism.     South  Atlantic 

Quart.  20(2):  113-125.    Apr.  1929. 

Six  stages  in  the  cycle  are  noted;     "First  there  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  industry  when  it  excites  little  notice, . .Then  it  begins 
to  attract  notice,  this  talcing  the  form  of  praise. ..  Soon  after  there 
is  adverse  criticism  mingled  with  the  praise.    Fourth  comes  the 
period  of  lustiest  growth  of  the  industry  and  the  most  violent 
attacks  met  with  the  most  vigorous  defense.    This  gradually  merges 
into  the  fifth,  the  period  of  calmer  completion  of  the  legislation 
started  in  the  fourth  stage...  Finally  there  appears  a  stage  in 
which  the  industry  is  either  quiescent  or  actually  in  the  dumps." 
The  author  thinks  the  cycle  is  complete  in  England,  nearly  complete 
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■  in  Hew  England,  in  the  middle  stages  in  the  South,  and  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  Orient. 

160.    Herring,  H.  L.      Welfare  work  in  mill  villages;  the  story  of  ext Ta- 
mil activities  in  North  Carolina.     406pp.     Chapel  Hill,  Univ. 
North  Carolina  press,  1929.  (The  University  of  Forth  Carolina. 
Social  study  series) 

Ch.  II,  Setting  and  scope  of  the  present  study,  pp. 12-31,  gives 
a  short  summary  of  development  of  tho  cotton  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina. 

169.  Industrialization  in  the  Southwest.     Southwest.  Polit.  and  Social 

Sci.  Quart.  10(3):  313-337.    Dec.  1929.    280.8  So82 

Contents:  I.  Arkansas,  by  T.  C.  Bigham,  pp. 313-321;  II.  Louisiana, 
"by  J.  B.  Trant,  pp. 321-328;  III.  Oklahoma,  by  C.  N.  Gould,  pp. 328- 
331;   IV.  Texas,  by  F.  K.  Rader,  pp. 332-337.    The  development  of  in- 
dustry, including  cotton  manufacturing,  in  each  state  is  discussed, 

170.  Lord,  H.  G.      The  movements  of  northern  machinery  units  to  South  in 

1928.    Textile  World  75(5):  733,  809.    Feb.  2,  1929.    304.8  T315 

Cotton,  knitting,  and  silk  mills  which  moved  to  the  South  in 
1928  are  listed.    The  situation  is  briefly  discussed. 

171.  McLaurine,  W.  M.      Half  century  of  United  States  cotton  manufacturing. 

Textile  Colorist  _50th  anniversary  no . -,  pp. 63-70,  charts.  1929. 
306  T312 

A  survey  of  the  growth  of  tho  industry  from  1880-1928,  in  which 
is  included  a  list  of  physical  improvements  in  the  period,  an  out- 
line of  "the  type  of  distribution  and  type  of  goods  made",  and  a 
discussion  of  associations  within  the  industry.    The  charts  show: 
(1)  Cotton  taken  by  United  States  mills  -  running  bales  -  years 
1880-1927;   (2)  Cotton  spindles  in  United  States  mills  -  years 
1880-1927. 

172.  McNair,  M.  P.      The  feasibility  of  protective  hedging  for  a  cotton 

grey  goods  manufacturer.  Harvard  Business  Rev.  7(3):  288-300,  illus. 
Apr.  1929.     280.8  H262 

Illustrated  by  two  tables  and  a  chart. 

Most  of  tho  material  presented  in  this  artiole  was  drawn  from  an 
experimental  study  on  the  subject  made  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  and  reported  in  its  Bulletin  No.  49  (June,  1925) 
and  Bulletin  No.  70  (February,  1928). 

173.  Maxwell,  77.  F.      The  revised  index  of  the  volume  of  manufacture.  Rev. 

Econ.  Statis.  11(2):  68-109,  charts.    May,  1929.    251.8  R32 

Cotton  textiles,  pp. 85-88.    Three  charts  included  in  the  discus- 
sion show  the  following:  Chart  15.  Monthly  average  consumption  of 
raw  cotton,  oxcluding  linters,  by  years,  1906-1928;  Chart  16.  Con- 
sumption of  raw  cotton:  daily  averages  and  adjusted  relatives, 
monthly,  1919-1928;  Chart  17.  Active  cotton  spindlo  hours;  daily 
averages  and  adjusted  relatives,  monthly,  August  1921-Decembor  1928. 

"The  revised  index  has  appeared  currently  in  our  Tfcekly  Letters 
c Harvard  Economic  Society,  Inc..,  since  August  25,  1928." 
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174.  Mead,  E.  S.      Cotton-textile  institute;  a  demoralized  industry  saved 

'by  cooperation.'  Annalist  54(872):  637-638.  Oct.  4,  1920.    284.8  N48 
The  post-war  situation  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  is  "briefly 
described,    The  organization, (in  1926),  purposes  and  accompli shnents 
of  the  Cotton-Textile  Instituto  are  also  described 

175.  Murchison,  C.  T.      Heed  and  advantages  of  vortical  combination  in  cot- 

ton textile  industry.    Annalist  33(833):  4-5.    Jan.  4,  1929.    284.8  M 

"Combination  to  "be  effective  must  embrace  all  the  functions  which 
extend  from  the  purchase  of  raw  material  to  the  final  disposal  of 
finished  product  to  retailers,  garment  manufacturers  and  industrial 
consumers.    This  is. the  type  known  as  vertical  integration  or  com- 
bination."' The  author ' discusses  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  such 
organization  in  the  textile  industry  and  why  it  is  needed. 

.176.    National  association  of  cotton  manufactiirers.    Transactions. .  .nos.  126 
and  127. . .1929.    304pp.     [.Boston-,  1929. 

Partial  contents:    No.  126,  Semi-annual  meeting,  May  24  and  25, 
1929.    Banquet  address,  by  Lincoln  Baylies,  pp.  95-99.    The  situation 
in  the  industry  in  1929  is  compared  with  that  in  1928  and  1927. 

No.  127,  Annual  meeting,  October  30  and  31,  1929.  -Some  experiences 
with  employee  representation  at  the  Pacific  Mills,  by  H.  G.  Pranko, 
pp. 154-161;  Industrial  democracy,  by  C.  J.  Parrott,  Riverside  and 
Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  pp.  162-167;  Industrial  co-operation  at 
Crompton  Company  -  Crompton,  R.  I.,  by  Lawrence  Richmond,  pp. 168-173; 
•    Report  of  the  Tariff  and  Taxation  Committee,  Ward  Thoron,  chairman, 
pp. 243-252,  in  which  the  pending  tariff  revision  is  discussed; 
Careful  production  control  must  replace  haphazard  shutdowns,  by 
Lincoln  Baylies,  pp. 236-291,  discusses  curtailment  in  the  industry 
and  mentions  approximate  manufacturing  margins  for  print  cloths, 
1927-1929. 

177.  National  association  of  real  estate  boards.    Annals  of  real  estate 

practice,  1929.    1053  pp.    Chicago,  Natl,  assoc.  real  estate  bds. 
ccl9293    282.9  N21  1929 

Partial  contents:     Some  recent  aspects  presented  by  problems  of 
industrial  locations,  by  J.  G.  Callan,  pp. 572-585.    The  writer  dis- 
cusses the  "cotton  mill  migration",  pp.583-585;  The  migration  of 
industry  from  New  England's  viewpoint,  by  J.  S.  Lawrence,  pp. 596- 
606.  A  discussion  of  "why  New  England  is  not  worried  about  the  loss 
of  some  textile  trade;  and  how  she  is  meeting  changes  that  confront 
all  sections  of  the  country  J' 

These  two  papers  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Property 
Division  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June,  1929. 

178.  Pearse,  A.  S.      Efforts  to  rationalize  the  cotton  industry  of  U.  S.  A. 

Manchester  Statis.  Soc.  Trans.  (Session  1923-29),  pp. 77-92.  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  1929.     251  M31 

Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  February 
13,  1929. 

Discussion,  pp.i-x.  ; 

"The  striking  factor  in  the  recent  development  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry- cUnited  States-j  is  that  in  spite  of  the  increaso  in  spindles 
and  looms... the  industry  employs  today  50,000  operatives  less  than 
in  1919.    To  find  out  how  this  is  possible  is  really  the  purpose  of 
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this  paper."  The  American  cotton-textile  industry  is  described  and 
compared,  in  size,  method,  and  quality  of  product,  with  the  British 
industry. 

179.  Shaffer,  E.  T.  H.      Southern  mill  people.    Yale  Rev.  19(2):  325-340. 

Dec.  1929. 

The  author  describes  the  changing  social  conditions  in  the  pied- 
mont region  of  the  South  and  shows  reasons  why  labor  organizers  have 
begun  to  secure  a  following  in  some  cotton-mill  villages. 

180.  Southeastern  economics  conferonco,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  1928.    Tho  industrial 

south.     95  pp.    Atlanta,  Ga.    Emory  Univorsity,  Banner  press,  1929. 
280.9  So 82 

"This  book  is  a  compilation  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  South- 
eastern Economics  Conference,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  8  and  9, 
1928.    The  conference  was  a  meeting  of  the  economics  professors  of 
tho  Southeastern  States,  called  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
economists  of  this  territory  to  further  research."  -Preface. 

Partial  contents:  Some  conditions  and  attitudes  of  Southern  cot- 
ton mill  villagors,  by  Lois  MacDonald,  pp. 35-47.     ("Editor's  note. 
A  more  complete  account  of  Miss  MacDonald's  study  will  be  found  in 
her  recent  book,  Southern  Mill  Hills");  The  economics  of  welfare  work 
in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  Southern  states,  by  Jean  Davis,  pp. 49-57. 

181.  Stewart,  Ethelbert.      Prosent  situation  in  textiles,    Amer.  Eederationist 

36(6):  683-691.    June,  1929. 

Address  delivered  at  Conference  on  Textiles  held  under  auspices 
of  Philadelphia  Labor  College,  April  27,  1929. 

The  author  attempts  to  summarize  reasons  for  the  present  depres- 
sion in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  mentioning  style  changes  in 
women's  clothing;  mass  prodtiction  and  over-production;  Oriental 
production  for  home  markets;  and  methods  of  selling  in  tho  American 
industry. 

182.  Thoron,  Ward.      Tariff  problems  in  the  textile  industry.  Protectionist 

40(12):  584-586.    Apr.  1929. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  tariff  making,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  "test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  rate  is  experience. 
The  experience  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  as  a  whole  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  has  been  bad,  except  in  spots,  and  in  those  spots 
at  times  it  has  been  very  bad.  " 

183.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Stability  of 

employment  in  the  cotton  industry  and  the  fertilizer  industry.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  La^or  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  28(6):  1398-1402, 
tables.    June,  1929.    158.6  B87M 

"The  basic  data  for  the  study  are  derived  from  monthly  reports  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  most  of  the  important  manufac- 
turing plants,  as  part  of  the  general  employment  survey  made  by  the 
bureau...  The  percentages  of  fulltime  employment ...  are  presented  for 
each  of  the  years  1923  to  1928  for  82  cotton  mills  engaged  in  tho 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.    These  82  mills  are  divided  as  to 
northern  mills  and  southern  mills,  depending  upon  their  location." 
(See  Table  l). 
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184.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Causos  of  absence  for  men 

and  for  women  in  four  cotton  mills.,    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's 
Bur.  Bull.  69,  24pp.,  tables.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1929. 
158,92  B87 

The  investigation  was  made  and  the  report  written  by  E.  L.  Best, 
industrial  supervisor  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  -p. v. 

This  report  is  supplementary  to  Bulletin  52  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
"Lost  time  and  labor  turnover  in  cotton  mills",  issued  in  1926,  in 
which  "causes  of  absence  were  ascertained  for  the  women  but  not  for 
the  men...  The  primary  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  discover  the 
relative  importance  for  men  and  for  women  of  different  causes  of 
absence  and  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  department  and'  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  on  men  and  on  women."    The  records  of  two  Northern 
mills  and  two  Southern  mills  were  used  for  study. 

185.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Women's  bureau.      Negro  women  in  industry 

in  15  States.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bur.  Bull.  70,  74pp. t 
tables,  charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1929.    158.92  B87 
The  research  work  and  writing  of  this  report  were  done  by  M.  E. 
Pidgeon.  -p.v, . 

Data  are  included  on  the  employment,  wages  and  hours  of  negro 
women  employed  in  cotton  and  other  textile  mills. 

186.  U.S.  Tariff  commission.     Summary  of  tariff  info  mat  ion,  1929,  on  Tariff 

act  of  1922.     Schedule  9,  Cotton  manufactures.    Compiled. . .and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  ways  and  means, -House  of 
representatives,  pp. 1537-1613,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1929. 

Available  information  as  to  description  and  uses,  production, 
imports,  exports,  costs  of  production,  prices,  general  competitive 
conditions,  and  Treasury  and  court  decisions  under  the  act  of  1922, 
■    are  given  for  yam  or  cloth  mentioned  in  each  paragraph  of  schedule 
9  of  the  act  of  1922. 

187.  U.  S.  Tariff  commission'.    Textile  imports  and  exports,  1891-1927;  a  1 

statistical  tabulation.    392pp.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt. 
,  print,  off.,  1929.    173  Tl7Te 

"The  object  of  this  tabulation  is  to  bring  together  in  one  vol- 
ume data  as  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  textile 
materials  and  textile  manufactures  from  the  beginning  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1890.    The  statistics  here  listed  are  based  on  those  given 
in  the  annual  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce entitled  'Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.' 
The  tabulation  is  divided  into  four  parts  as  follows:    Part  1  -  Imports 
for  Consumption.    Part  2  -  General  Imports.    Part  3  -  Exports  of  Do- 
mestic Merchandise.    Part  4  -  Exports  of  Foreign  Merchandise.  In 
each  of  the  four  parts  there  are  listed. . .data  pertaining  to  cotton." 

188.  "What's  wrong  with  the  textile  industry';"    Composite  view  of  textilo 

situation  as  seen  by  leading  cotton  manufacturers.    Night  work,  over- 
production and  lack  of  co-operation  seen  as  greatest  handicaps. 
South.  Textile  Bull.  35(22):  20-26,  28,  30,  62.    Jan.  31,  1929. 
304.8  So  82 

Letters  from  cotton  manufacturers  (in  reply  to  a  questionnaire 
from  the  editor)  giving  opinions  as  to  reasons  for  the  situation  in 
the  industry. 
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1930 

189.  Art naii,  C.  E.      Industrial  structure  of  Now  England. .  .Part  I  of  the 

Commercial  survey  of  New  England.    U.  S.  Dept.  Con.,  Bur.  Foreign 
and  Don.  Con.,  Don,  Con.  Sor.  28,  591  pp.,  tables,  naps.  Washington, 
Govt',  print,  off.,  1930.    157.54  D71 

C0tton  nanuf acturos,  pp. 281-332.    The  topics  discussed  are: 
Importance  in  Hew  England;  Localization;  Nature  of  processes; 
Development  in  New  England;  Cotton  consumption  and  spindle  activity; 
Cotton  woven  goods;  Use  of  rayon  in  New  England  textilo  industries; 
Marketing  agencies  for  cotton  nanuf actures;  New  factors  in  presont 
situation;  Cross-section  of  New  England  cotton  industry;  Dyeing  and 
finishing  textiles. 

The  location  of  cotton  goods  establishments  in  the  New  England 
States,  1927,  "by  counties,  is  shown  in  a  dot  nap  on  p. 282. 

190.  Bader,  Louis.      The  cotton  goods  industry.    Eed.  Council  Churches 

Christ  in  Aner.  Dept.  Research  and  Ed.,  Inform,  Serv.  9(16):  1-3. 
Apr.  19,  1930.  ■  .  . 

Extracts  fron  an  address  "before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  December  27,  1929,  in  which  Mr. 
Bader  "summarized  present  conditions  in  the  cotton  goods  industry 
in  a  manner  which  supplements  the  study  printed  in  the  Information 
Servico,  Deooriber  28,  1929."    The  speaker  described  the  situation 
with  special  reference  to  wages,  woman  and  child  labor,  and  compe- 
tition within  tho  industry. 

191.  Basset,  W.  P..,  and  Crowther,  Samuel.      What's  wrong  with  textiles? 

World's  Work  59(2):  42-46,  illus.    Feb.  1930.    110  W89 

The  writers'  state  that  the  cotton  textilo  industry  moved  South 
"to  get  away  from  the  unions  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  lower 
wage  scale"  and  mention    as  othor  problems  in  the  industry  in 
addition  to  strikes  and  low  wages,  North  and  South, the  speculative 
feature  of  the  industry,  which  uses  the  price  of  raw  cotton  as 
basj.s  for  price  of  goodsjand  the  lack  of  efforts  to  style  goods. 
The  advantages  of  consolidation  are  outlined. 

192.  Bean,  L.  H.      Post-war  interrelations  between  agriculture  and  business 

in  the  United  States.    21pp.,  nineogr.,  charts.    Washington,  D.  C, 
U.  S.  Dept.  agrc,  Bur.  agr.  econ.     c19303    1.9  Ec752Po 

Address,  Second  International  Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  August  27,  19.30.    published  also 
in  proceedings  of  the  conference  (£31,9  In83)  and  in  Snider,  J.  L. 
'Business  statistics"*  1932.  pp. 230-247.     (28QC13  Sn3) 

"It  is  the  purposo  of  this  paper  to  present  certain  selected  facts 
bearing. on  the  complex  econonic  inter-dependence  of  agriculture  and 
business  in  tho  United  States  which  gave  rise  to" .the  diverse  views 
that  the  '(national  welfare  depends  upon  agricultural  prosperity" 
on  the  one  hand  and  that  "agriculvjre  has  already  declined  to  a 
point  whore  it  is  no  longer  a  major  factor  in  our  highly  industrial- 
ized economy,  "  on  tho.  opher  hand. 

The  uniquo  position  of  the  cotton  textile  industry,  which  stands 
between  agriculture  and  othor  industries,  is  discussed.    A  chart 
shows  the  relation  of  bill  consumption  of  cotton  to  cotton  prices 
and  industrial  activity,  1919-1929. 
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193.  Berglund,  Abraham,  Starnes,  G.  T.,  and  de  Vyver,  F.  T.      Labor  in  the 

industrial  South;  a  survey  of  wages  and  living    conditions  in  three 
major  industries  of -the  new  industrial  South,  176pp.,  illus. 
University,  Va.,  Inst,  for  research  in  social  sci.f  1930.  (Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Institute  for  research  in  the  social  sciences. 
Institute  monograph,  no.  9).    280.9  V81 

Ch.  VII.  Wages  and  hours  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  pp. 69- 
104;  Ch.  VIII.  Welfare  work  in  the  southern  cotton  mills,  pp. 105- 
124;  Ch.  IX.  Cost  of  living  in  the  South,  pp. 125-151. 

Tables  show  wages,  hours  and  earnings  in  the  South  compared  with 
Few  England  for  12  occupations  in  the  cotton-textile  industry  for 
specified  years  from  1907  to  1928,  inclusive;  mills  having  health 
service;  cost  of  food  in  selected  cities,  June,  1928-February,  1929 
(except  August). 

194.  Cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  and  in  Few  England.  Geogr.  Rev,  20(2): 
■■■  '  -322-323.    Apr.  1930  .     500  An35G 

A  short  summary  of  two  "recent  estimates  of  the  situation  by 
European,  scholars":  "L» Industrie  du  Coton  dans  le  Sud-Est  des  itats- 
ttois,  "  by  D.  Pasquet,-  in  the  Annales  de  Geographies  for  July,  1929; 
and  "Die  SMwanderung  der  j^erilcanischen  Baumwollindustrie,  "  by 
Andreas  Preddtfil  in  Weltwirtschaf tliches  Archiv  for  January,  1929. 
Mention  is  made  also  of  the  article  by  R.  M.  Brown  in  Economic 
Geography  for  January,  1928. 

195.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Fourth  annual  report .. .with  foreword 

by  Walker  D.  Hines,  -chairman  of  the  board,    51  pp.,  graphs.-  ,-lTew 
York,  1930?-,    304.9  C82 

"This  report  is  based  upon  the  annual  address  of  George  A.  Sloan, 
prerident  of  The  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members  held  in  New  York  City,  expanded  to  include  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Institute's  activities  during  the  year 
ending  October  20,  1930." 

Foreword,  Statement  "by  Chairman  Hines  at  annual  meeting  on  sub- 
ject of  -night  work,  pp.,. 4-,- ,.5.,. 

The  55-JO  recommendation,  concerning  day  and  night  shifts,  is 
discussed  on  pp. 14-15;  a  study  of  depreciation  (Including  obsolescenc 
in  the  industry,  on  pp. 20-24;  registration  of  trademarks,  p. 27; 
formation  of  the  Textile  Export  Association  of  the  United  States, 
ppc47-49;  Hew  uses  committee,  pp. 39-46.  ' 

The  graphs  on  p. 10  show  production  and  shipments,  stocks  and  un- 
filled orders,  and  gross  manufacturing  margins  of  standard  cotton 
cloths,  1928-1930. 

196.  Cotton  textiles.    New  York  Trust  Co.     Index  10(6):  114-118,  tables. 

June,  1930.      280.8  1148 

Tables  show  production,  sales,  shipments  and  stocks  of  standard 
constructions  of  cotton  cloth,  1926-1929,  as  compiled  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  Hew  York;  and  number  of  mills 
and  wage  earners  in  the  cotton-growing  states  and  in  New  England, 
1925  and  1927. 

The  industry's  program  of  adjustment  of  production  and  demand  is 
discussed. 
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197.  Douglas,.  P.  H.      Real  wages  in  the  United  States  1890-1926.  682pp., 

tables,  charts.    Boston  and  Now  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1930. 
(Pollak  foundation  for  economic  research.     Publication  no.  9) 
283  D74R 

Bibliographical  note,  wage-rates  and  hours  of  work,  textiles, 
p. 658. 

Ch.  XIV.  Relative  trend  of  money  wages  and  of  real  earnings  in 
specific  groups  of  manufacturing  industries,  1839-1925.  3.  Textiles, 
pp. 257-263.     4.  Clothing,  pp. 263-370.     Chart  44,  p. 261,  shows  rela- 
tive real  annual s  earnings  in  the  textile  industry  (all  textiles, 
woolens  and  worsteds,  cotton  goodu,  silk  goods,  hosiery  and  knit 
goods).     It  is  stated  (p. 263)  that  "it  appears  that  of  the  various 
groups  of  textile  workers,  only  those  in.  the  cot-con  industry  have 
failed  to  secure  an  increase  in  their  real' 'earnings  greater  than 
the  average „ .  .Saraings  in  cotton  rairifactuiing  have,  indeed,  shown 
a  tendency  on  the  whole  to  fall  mere  rapidly  in  depression  years 
than  has  been  the  case  in  other  tex;ile  industries. 11 

198.  Halstead,  p.  B.     Fer  capita  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  nearly  20$ 

above  that  of  30  years  ago.     Com.  and  Financ.  Chron.  130(3379): 
2115.    Mar.  29,  1930.      286.8  C73 

This  is  an  announcement  by  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Mar. 
25,  1930,  of  an  analysis  of  statistics  made  by  P.  B.  Halstead  of 
the  Institute. 

Consumption  per  capita  for  each- of  the  three  decades  from  1899 
to  date  is  given. 

Also  in  Bradst  reefs  58:  218.    Mar.  29,  1930.     286.8  B72 

199.  Hamlin,  Scoville,  ed.      The  menace  of  over-production;  its  cause,  ex- 

tent and  cure.    202pp.    New  York,  John  Wiley  and  aPns,  inc.,  1930. 
280/"'H183M 

Ch.  III.  Factors  in  restoring  equilibrium  to  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  by  H.  P.  Kendall,  pp. 22-26.     "Whatever  will  help  to 
develop  new  uses,  to  integrate  selling  with  producing,  and  to  ex- 
ploit markets  with  every  scientific  resource,  is  urgently  needed 
in  this  diffused  industry  with  its  1600  or  so  individual  units. 
The  history  of  this  first  American  manufacturing  industry  is  a 
history  of  disjointedness .    Textile  mill  owners  permitt ed  functions 
to  be  parcelled  out  among  various  peoplo  instead  of  developing 
a  control  which  would  follow  through  from  raw  material  to  con- 
sumer of  finished  product...  The  industry  has  not  progressed  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  modern  management  principles." 
The  writer  recommends  "reduction  of  hours  of  work  for  operatives 
and  maintenance  of  wages",  quoting  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  November,  1929,  to  President  Hoover  regarding  reduction  of  hours. 

200.  Heer,  Clarence.      Income  and  wages  in  the  South.     68pp.,  tables. 

Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  press,  1930. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  "to  compare  the  general  level  of 
income  in  the  South  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  to 
observe  the  variations  in  the  income  and  wage  differential's  appli- 
cable to  particular  occupations  and  employment s. .. cand:  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  some  of  the  factors  which  are  responsible 
for  the  income  disparity  between  the  South  and  elsewhere  and  to 
consider  what  influences,  if  any,  are  at  work  to  remove  them." 
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The  :  cotton  goods  industry"  is '  one  of  those  considered.  ••  : 

table  VII.  -Compari son .of  average  hourly  earnings  in  cotton 
goods  manufacturing,"  five  southern  and  six  northern  states,  Octoher 
1928. 

201.  Herring,  H.  L.      Toward  preliminary  social  analysis:  1.  The  southern 

mill  system  faces  a  new  issue.    Social  Forces  8(3):  350-359.  Mar. 
1930.    280.8  J823 

The  cotton  textile  mill  system  in  the  South  is  surveyed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employer-employee  relationships.    The  author  sug- 
gests supplementing  paternalism  with  social  control,  after  stating 
the  difficulties  that  face  efforts  to  unionize  the  workers. 

202.  Hohbs,  S.  H. ,  Jr.    'North  Carolina:  economic  and  social.  403pp., 

tables,  charts.    Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  North  Carolina  press,  1930.  . 
252.63  H65  ; 

The  textile  industry  in  Uorth  Carolina  is  described  on  pp. 133- 
137.    A  short  history  of  the  industry  in  the  state  is  included. 
The  principal  cotton  manufactures  are  "denim,  damask,  towels,  under- 
wear, hosiery,  gray  goods,  various  colored  goods,  plush,  yarns, 
and  blankets,  sold  largely  through  outside  commission  and  financial 
'       ' houses. » 

203.  Jefferson,  E.  W.      Exports  can  cure  textile •  ills.    Textile  World  78(8): 

'876-877.    Aug.  23,  1930.    304.8  T315 

Extracts  from  an  address,   "Eo reign  Trade  Policy  for  the  South", 
delivered  by  Mr.  ■  Jefferson  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  August 
16,  1930,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs. 
The  speaker  mentioned  the  failure  of  the  •  Webb -Pome rene  Act  "to 
awaken  in  textile  centers  the  enthusiasm- which  it  deserved,"  and 
described  the  organization  of  the  Textile  Export  Association  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  he  said,  "I  believe  that-  the  establishment 
of  this  association  is  one  of  the  most  important  forward  steps 
that  the  industry  hks  taken,  and  if  through  its  guidance  we  can 
increase  the  export  of  cotton  cloth  by  one  or  two  per  cent,  its 
results  will  he  momentous."    Disapproval  of  the  new  tariff  as 
voiced  in  this  country  and  abroad  was  spoken  of. 

204.  Kendall,  H.  P.      Cooperation  or  coercion?    Textile  World  77(5):  625- 

626,    Eeb.'l,  1930.  .  304.8  T315 

The  author  urges  the  co'tt-on-textile  industry  to  reduce  hours,  ad- 
just wages,  and  eliminate  night  work  for  women  and  minors  as  a 
step  in  improving  the  unfavorable  situation  in  the  industry. 

205.  King,  William.      Rationalization  and  the  textile  industry.  Textile 

World  78(9):  978-979.    Aug.  30,  1930.    304.8  T315 
;l  Explanation  of  the  term  "rationalization"  and  definitions  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  combines.    How  rationalization  could  be 
applied  to  American  industry,  with  examples  from  Japan  and  Lancashir 

206.  Kuznets,  S.  S.      Secular  movements  in  production  and  prices.  Their 

nature  and  their  bearing  upon  cyclical  fluctuations.  536pp.,  tables 
charts.    Boston  and  Hew  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co  . ,  1930.    280  K96 

Tables  and  charts  show,  for  the  United  States,  consumption  of 
cotton  by  textile  mills,  1870-1924;  wholesale  prices  of  cotton 
textiles,  1866-1915;  and  production  and  prices  of  cotton  textiles, 
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1866-1924  (relative  deviations  fro;.1,  primary  trend  lines). 

207.  Mitchell,  Broadus.      Employers  front'     Va.  Quart.  Rev.  6(4):  495-506. 

Oct.  1930. 

The  writer  discusses  the  present-day  position  of  the  Southern 
cotton  manufacturer  and  his  attitude  toward  labor  unions  in  the 
Southern  states. 

208.  Mitchell,  Broadus.      Industrial  evolution  in  tho  mill  South.    The  con- 

sequences of  grafting  manufacturing  upon  agriculture.    Factory  and 
Indus.  Mangt.  80(1):  41-43,  72,  illus.    July  1930.    390.8  En32 

A  short  survey  of  the  development  of  cotton-goods  manufacturing 
in  the  S0uth,    Descriptions  of  strikes  at  Elizabethton,  Tcnn., 
Gastonia  and  Marion,  N.  C. ,  are  included. 

209.  Mitchell,  Broadus,  and  Mitchell,  G.  S.      The  industrial  revolution  in 

the  South.    298pp.    Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press  cetc,  etc.-j 
1930. 

A  collection  of  papers,  previously  published,  ovor  a  period  of 
ten  years,  in  various  magazines,  such  as  the  "Harvard  Business  Re- 
view", the  "Yale  Review, "etc .     "In  each  case,  the  date  of  publica- 
tion is  given  in  the  footnote.    Little  attempt  has  been  made  at 
revision. " 

The  authors  describe  the  development  of  the  present  situation  in 
the  southern  textile  industry  with  emphasis  on  the  labor  problems 
and  the  recent  labor  unrest. 

210.  Murchison,  C.  T.      The  crisis  in  the  cotton  textile  industry:  the  prob- 

lem and  the  solution.    IT.  C.  iMv.  Ext..  Bull  10(2) "  ('Contemporary 
industrial  processes):  90-101.    Chapel  Hill.    Oct.  1930.    252.63  Un3 

Tho  author  states  that  "if  the  textile  industry  is  to  conform 
to  thoso  management  axioms  that  have  proved  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  other  industries,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
its  complete  reorganization  along  the  lines  of  vertical  integration." 
The  article  includes  a  discussion  of  causes  of  the  depression  in 
the  industry. 

211.  Murchison,  C.  T.      King  cotton  is  sick.    190pp.,  tables,  charts.  Chapel 

Hill,  University  North  Carolina  press,  1930.     (University  of  North 
Carolina  social  study  series)       72  M93 

"Talcing  for  granted  the  deficiencies  which  the  (;cotton-textile;] 
industry  exhibits  both  to  capital  and  labor,  and  without  prejudice 
to  either,  my  task  was  to  find  those  obstacles  the  removal  of  which 
would  leave  the  way  open  for  a  more  dependable  and  economically 
just  compensation  of  both  groups.    If  there  is  any  bias  in  tho 
study,  therefore,  it  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  major  pre- 
sumption that  each  industry  in  a  society  of  free  enterprise  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  itself.    Although  the  cotton  textile  industry  is 
world  wide  in  scope... tho  discussion  relates  only  to  the  American 
division  of  the  industry."  -Preface. 

The  author  concludes  that  "the  major  influences  making  for  ad- 
versity omanato  from  the  raw  material  situation,  from  the  changed 
character  and  significance  of  style  changes,  from  a  continual  influx 
of  new  and  unnoedod  capital,  and  from  the  radical  t ran sformat ions 
which  havo  been  wrought  in  the  machinery  and  methods  of  retail 
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merchandising  and  industrial  consumption. . .:  Quite  obviously  the  situ- 
ation is  one  which  can  "be  net  only  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  fom 
-.of  control  -*  a  fom  which  will  supply  a  continuity  of  supervision 
all  the  way  from  the  spinning  process  to  the  final  disposition  of 
finished  fabrics." 

212.  Murchison,  C.  T.      King  cotton  is  sick.    Va,  Quart.  Rev.  6(1):  48-64. 

Jan.  1930. 

A' study  of  the;  "reasons  for  the  failure  cof  the  cotton  textile 
industry^  to  attain  a; widely  distributed  or  stable  prosperity." 
Among  those  mentioned  j are  .its  lack.of  organization,  fluctuations 
in  raw  cotton  prices,  style  changes,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
business,  etc.. 

213.  National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.    Transactions. . .no s.  128 

and  129.  ..1930..    367pp.   .  cBoSton?-j  '  1930.  t- 304.9  N21T 

Partial  contents:     Semi-annual  meeting,  no .  .128.  ...April  30  and 
May  1,  1930.  -  Outline  of  history,  pp. 28-51.    History  of  the  75 
years  of .existence  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
is  given.  : 

Problems  ..now  confronting,  the  industry  in  the  South,  by  Donald 
Comer,  pp. 66-8 5;  Problems  now  confronting,  the  industry  in  the  North, 
by  E.  S.  Whitman,  pp. 86-102;  Progress  of  the  55-50  schedule,  by 
G.  A.  Sloan,  pp. 113-125.    The  attempt  to  reduce  hours  of  labor  to 
eliminate  over-production  is  discussed. 

How  can  we  help  the  textile  industry?    By  H.  ■  P.  Kendall,  pp. 259- 
270.    Wages  and  hours  and  the  situation  in  the  industry  are  included 
in.  this  discussion.  _  < 

1Tb.  129,  Annual  meeting,,  October.  10  and  11,  1930.    Address  by 
the  .president,; .  Ward  Thoron,  pp. 345^-362.    The  situation  in  the  industry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  shorter  hours,  is  discussed. 

214.  National  industrial  cpnference  board,  inc.      Wages  in  the  United  States, 
'     1914-1929.    223pp.,  tables,  charts.    New  York,  Natl,  indus.  conf. 

.  .  bd.,  inc.,  1930.    283  N215Wa 

"In  order  to  determine  the  actual  level  of  wages  and  their  trend 
in  ^the  manuf acturing  industry^ . . .in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  has  been  carrying  on  extensive  investi- 
gations since  1920.    The  first  data  related  to  June  of  that  year, 
and  since  then  inquiries  have  been  made  monthly,  except  for  the 
first  six  months  in  19.02."    Tables  23  and  24  give,  for  cotton  manu- 
facturing north  and  south,  respectively,  payroll  data  for  all  wage- 
earners  and  for  classified  labor  groups,  1914,  1920-1929,  inclusive 
(quarterly  except  1920  and  1922).    Other  tables  show  annual  and 
weekly  averages.    Charts  13  and  14  give  indexes  of  earnings  and  em- 
ployment for  all  wage  earners  in  cotton  manufacturing,  north  and 
south,  respectively. 

The  above-mentioned  table  and  chart  for  the  north,  only,  is  brought 
tip-  to  date  in  the  supplement  to  the  Conference  Board  Service  Letter 
for  April,  1935. 

Statistics  for  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  south,  were 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  1929  as  "the  number  of  southern  cotton 
manufacturers  reporting. . .had  become  too  small  to  represent  the 
industry  adequately. "  -Wa^es  in  the  United  States,  1914-1930. 
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215.  Tho  Naumkeag  experiment.      A  case  of  employer-worker  co-operation  in 

a  New  England  toxtilo  nill.    Taylor  Soc.  Bull.  15(2):  63-79.    Apr. 1930. 

Tho  management  point  of  view,  "by  J.  F.  Smith,  pp. 63-66.    A  brief 
history  of  the  experiment  is  given;    The  union  point  of  view,  by 
J.  P.  O'Connell,  pp. 66-70;  The  technician's  point  of  view,  by 
Francis  Goodoll,  pp. 71-77;  Discussion,  by  Frances  Perkins,  pp. 77-79. 

216.  Ratchford,  B.  U.      Toward  preliminary  social  analysis:  II.  Economic 

aspects  of  the  Gastonia  situation.    Social  Forces  3(3):  359-367. 
Mar.  1930.    200.0  J023 

The  author  attempts  to  "trace  some  of  the  causes  of  the  strike 
which  was  called  rather  hurriedly  at  the  Loray  Mill  on  April  1, 
1929."    Causes  of  the  failure  of  the  strike  and  the  results  to  the 
interests  of  textile  mill  labor  are  also  discussed. 

217.  Bhyne,  J.  J.      Some  southern  cotton  mill  workers  and  their  villages. 

214pp.,  tables.    Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  N0rth  Carolina  press,  1930. 
(University  of  N0rth  Carolina,  Social  study  series)  201.2  R34 
Bibliographical  footnotes. 

"The  actual  research  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  volume  in- 
cludes personal  first-hand  study  of  500  families,  comprising  2,362 
individuals  over  six  years  of  age,  selected  from  four  types  of 
North  Carolina  mill  villages  cin  G-aston  County,  North  Carolina-j. 
The  entire  study  was  made  personally  by  the  author... and  was  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  years  1926- 
27,    Since  it  was  brought  to  a  close  before  the  development  of 
labor  troubles  in  Gastonia  in  1929,  it  fortunately  provides  data 
gathered  from  an  undisturbed  setting."  -prei'nce. 

The  four  types  of  cotton  mill  villages  studied-  are  the  cotton 
mill  town,  the  company  or  unincorporated  mill  town,  the  suburban 
mill  village,  and  the  rural  mill  village,  -(p. 5) 

Partial  contents:     Ch.  I.  Gaston  county:  an  American  scene,  pp. 1-6; 
Ch.  VIII.  The  labor  supply,  pp. 65-77;  Ch.  X.  Wages,  pp. 94-104; 
Ch.  XII.  Housing  conditions,  pp. 122-141;  Ch.  XVII.  The  people  and 
the  community,  pp. 194-212. 

210.     Schwenning,  G.  T.      Is  paternalism  necessarily  vicious?    Textile  World 
70(0):  091,  927-920.    Aug.  23,  1930.     304.0  T315 

An  examination  of  charges  against  the  paternalism  of  southern 
cotton  mill  owners  as  shown  in  the  mill  villages.  The  author,  an 
associate  professor  of  business  administration  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  explains  reasons  for  Southern  paternaliFm, 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  encourage  the  employees  to 
purchase  their  own  homes,  etc.;  and  states  that  "in  the  South,  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  represents  tho  early  stages  of  in- 
dustrialization.   With  the  progress  of  manufactures  and  the  growth 
of  cities  labor  relations  will  unquestionably  change...  When  once 
the  southern  mill  people  become  more  or  less  permanently  settled 
in  cities  and  adjustod  to  the  factory  environment,  much  of  the 
cause  of  paternalism  will  be  removed." 

219.     Schwenning,  G.  T.,  ed.      Management  problems  with  special  reference 

to  the  textile  industry.    264pp.  Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  North  Carolina 
press,  1930.     (North  Carolina  social  study  series) 
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Partial  contents:     How  one  management  has  met  problems  of  -the  , 
textile  industry,  "by  K.  ?.  Kendall;  Some  present  day  problems  in 
the  textile  industry,  by  B.  M.  Cone;  Management  problems  in  the  cotton 
textile  industry,  by  C.  T.  Murchison. 

"This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  addresses  on  selected 
problems  in  management  which  were  delivered  by  specialists  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  academic  year  1929-1930... 
to  the  ...  Student  Branch  of  the  Taylor  Society."  -Preface., 

Stone, '0.  L.      History  of  Massachusetts  industries;  their  inception 
growth  and  success-.    4  v.,  illus.    B0ston, ' Chicago ,  S.  J.  Clarke 
:  pub.  co.,  1930.  ■ 

Partial  contents:     Ch.  VI.  The  birth  of  the  textile  industry  on 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts;  Ch.  IX.  North  Adams  -  Renowned  as  a 
cotton  textile  and  shoe  producing  center;  Ch.  XI.  Pall  River  -  the 
textile  city  of  the  globe;  Ch.  XII.  New  Bedford  -  the  world  center 
of  fine  textiles;  Ch.  XXXIII.  Lowell  -  the  spindle  city. 

Biographical  sketches  of  certadn.  leaders  in  the  industries  are 
included. 

Notes  on  the  beginnings  and  present  conditions  of  the  industries 
of  each  city  and  remarks  on  organization  of  particular  firms. 

The  tariff  is  favorable  to  textile  interests.    New  England  manufacturers 
largely  "got  what  they  wanted. "    Barron's  10(26):  22.    June  30,  1930. 

A  short  note  pointing  out  the  "advantages  in  the  cotton  schedules" 
of  the  Ha'tfley- Snoot  tariff  act,  especially  to  New  England  fine  cotton- 
goods  manufacturers. 

U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture,  Bureau  of  agricultural  economics.  The 
world  cotton  situation  with  outlook  for  1931-32  and  the.  long-time 
outlook  for  Southern  agriculture.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  104, 
76pp.,  illus.     Washington,  D.  C.,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1930.    1  Ag84M 

A. chart  on  page  6  shows  consumption . of  raw  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  total  for  country,  for  cotton-growing  States,  for  New 
England'  States,  and  for  all  other  states,  1900-01  to  1929-30.  "During 
the  last  30  years  consumption  in  the  Southern  States  has  increased 
very  rapidly,  whereas  in  recent  years  consumption  in  the  Ne^  England 
States  has  been  declining." 


American  academy  of  political  and  social  science.    The  coming  of  in- 
dustry to  the  South.    Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Sci. 
v.  153,  pp. 1-266,  tables.    Jan.  1931.     280.9  Am34 

partial  contents  (relating  to  the  textile  industry):     Early  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  South,  by  H.  L.  Hearing,  pp. 1-10;  Growth 
of  manufactures  in  the  South,  by  Broadus  Mitchell,  pp. 21-29;  Southern 
textile  manufacturing,  by  C.  T.  Murchison  (traces  the  development  of 
production  from  coarse  to  fine  goods,  and  discusses  wage  situation, 
depression,  and  vertical  combination),  pp. 30-42;  Industrial  develop- 
ment in  North  Carolina,  by  C.  K.  Brown,  pp. 133-140;   Southern  labor 
supply  and  working  conditions  in  industry,  by  M.  G.  Evans,  pp. 156- 
162;  Women  and  children  in  southern  industry,  by  S.  L.  Qtey,  pp. 163- 
169;  Negroes  in  southern  industry,  by  T-  A*  'Hill,  pp. 170-181; 
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Organization  of  labor  in  the  South,  by  G.  S.  Mitchell,  pp. 182-187; 
Industrial  changes  and  taxation  problems  in  the  southern  states, 
by  j.  w.  Martin,  pp. 224-237;  Southern  industrialism  -  a  way  of 
economic  recovery  and  an  opportunity  for  social  mastery,  "by  F.  P. 
Graham,  pp. 257-266. 

224.  American  cotton  manufacturers  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty- 

fifth  annual  convention...  Augusta,  Ga.,  April  24th  and  25th,  1931. 
158pp.     c Charlotte,  N.  C.?3    1931         304.9  Am3 

In  an  address  by  B .  E.  Geer,  president  of  the  association  (pp. 20- 
27)  there  is  a  statement  of  conclusions  reached  from  a  "study  of 
taxes  in  all  the  principal  textile  states. . .made  under  the  direction 
of  tho  officers  of  your  Association."    Taxes  in  the  North  and  South 
are  compared  briefly. 

225.  Anderson,  Mary.      Women's  place  in  industry  in  10  Southern  States.  14 

pp.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bur.,  1931. 
158.92  W84 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  in  session  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  on  March  7,  1931.  "It 
traces  tho  occupational  position  'of  women  in  the  10  States  up  to 
1920,  and  shows  something  of  the  economic  "background  of  southern 
life, »  -p.  v. 

Numerous  references  are  made  to  the  employment  of  women  in  cotton 
mills  in  the  South.     In  a  discussion  of  wages,  it  is  mentioned  that 
a  "historical  factor  that  has  set  a  low-wage  standard  for  women  in 
the  South  has  been  the  dominance  in  manufacturing  of  textiles,  an 
industry  that  has  been  followed  by  a  low-wage  standard  whatever  the 
locality  in  which  it  has  developed. . .The  low  wage  for  women  in  tex- 
tiles may  "be  considered  a  direct  result  of  the  low  money  value 
usually  attached  to  the  services  of  the  woman  in  the  home.    There  she 
spun  and  wove,  in  the  early  days,  without  money  payment.    When  she 
went  to  spin  and  weave  in  the  factory,  her  employer  and  she  herself 
set  a  low  money  value  on  her  work."  -pp. 6-7. 

The  legal  limitation  of  working  hours  for  women,  by  State,  is 
shown  in  Table  V,  p. 12. 

226.  Burgy,  J.  H.      Geographical  location  as  a  control  in  the  New  England 

cotton  manufacturing  industry.     111.  state  Acad.  Sci. ,  Trans.  24(2): 
434-439,  illus.,  tables.     Springfield.    Dec.  1931.    500  116 
References,  p. 439. 

Paper  presented  at  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Academy  of  Science,  Peoria,  III.,  May  8  and  9,  1931. 

The  speaker  outlined  advantages  of  the  geographical  location  of 
New  England  in  regard  to  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  one 
feature  of  which  is  the  proximity  to  the  New  York  market. 

Two  tables  are  included.    Table  I  shows  "Freight  tarriffs  (sic.) 
on  raw  cotton  from  selected  concentration  points  to  consuming  centers, 
North  and  South."    Table  n  compares  rates  on  cotton-piece  goods  - 
New  England  and  points  to  New  York,  and  Southern  centers  to  New 
York  and  Boston  (in  cents  per  100  lbs.;  all-rail,  all-water,  rail- 
water)  . 
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227.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Fifth  annual  report  of  the  president... 

A  review  of  its  activities,  "by  George  A.  Sloan..  48pp.,  graphs. 
cNew  York,  1931? 3    304.9  C82 

'•Based  upon  the  Annual  Address  of  George  A.  Sloan,  Fresident... 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  held  in  Hew  York  City,  expanded  to 
include  a  no re  detailed  account  of  the  Institute's  activities  during 
the  year  ending  October  20,  1931." 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc., 
are  listed  on  pp. 47-48. 

Uight-work  recornnendation  and  55-50  recommendation  are  discussed 
on  pp05-16. 

Graphs  on  pp,  [.l7.j-j.19-,  show  production  and  shipments,  and  stocks 
and  unfilled  orders,  of  standard  cotton  cloths,  1928-1931.    It  is 
noted  that  "a  remarkable  reduction  of  stocks  has  characterized  the 
merchandising  of  cotton  goods  since  our  last  Annual  meeting. "  -p. 16, 

228.  Crawford,  M.  D.  C.      The  heritage  of  cotton,  the  fibre  of  two  worlds 

and  many  ages.    244pp.,  illus.    Hew  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1931. 
304  C85  1931 

Partial  contents:  Ch.  XI.  The  machine  age  in  the  United  States 
and  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plantation,  pp. 132-143;  Ch.  XII.  Mill 
building  in  New  England,  pp. 144-162;  Ch.  XIII.  The  South  (attitude 
toward  textile  industry),  pp. 163-1 77. 
-   '  "This  volume  is  a  human  record  of  a  great  fiber... The  early  growth 

of  Hew  England  is  largely  the  record  of  cotton  mill  building.  The 
early  history  of  the  South  is  the  history  of  rapidly  expanding  cot- 
•  ■;  r       ton  plantations  and  an  international  commerce  in  the  fiber.  Today 
•    ;  '-r  •       the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  exceed  in  productivity  the  mills  of 
-       the  Sast.'t  -Preface. 

229.  Dexter,  R.  C.    Textile  wage  should  increase.    Textile  World  79(23): 

2489.    June  6,  1931.    304.8  T315 

Abstract  of  a  report,  made  by  Dr.  Dexter,  secretary  of  the 
Social  Eelations  Department  of  the  -American  Unitarian  Association, 
of  a  "field  study  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  Ne^  England." 
The  conclusion  is  made  that  "For  the  ultimate  good  of  all  concerned, 
wages,  and  hence  the  cost  of  production,  should  be  increased.  Ad- 
justments of  wages  must  be  made  with  full  realization  of  certain 
differences  of  living  costs  in  mind." 

230.  Dunn,  R.  ¥, ,  and  Hardy,  Jack.      Labor  and  textiles;  a  study  of  cotton 

and  wool  manufacturing.  256pp.,  illus.,  tables.  Hew  York,  Internatl. 
pubs.    c  1931 3 

"Reference  notes",  pp. 241-246. 

"This  is  one  volume  in  a  series  of  industrial  studies  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Labor  Research  Association,  an  organization  devoted  to 
the  gathering  and  interpretation  of  econor.dc  material  for  the  labor 
movement .. .The  present  series  studies  American  industries  from  the 
worker's  viewpoint." 

Contents:    A  "sick"  giant  (discusses  overproduction,  Oriental 
competition,  tariff);  The  industry  today;  Profits  and  mergers;  Workers 
in  cotton  and  wool;  Wages  and  hours;  Speeding  up  the  workers;  Unem- 
ployment and  occupational  hazards;  Employers'  organizations  and 
tactics;  Organizing  the  workers;  Independent  and  Left  Wing  unions;" 
Struggles  in  textiles;  The  workers'  outlook. 
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The  authors  conclude  "that  the  American  textile  workers  will  "be 
able  to  develop  such  a  strong  union  cas  that  in  the  Soviet  Union:, 
affiliated  to  a  militant  international  of  textile  workers." 

231.  Grossman,  C.  J.  R.      The  economic  importance  of  manufacturing  and  of 

its  leading  lines  in  Texas.    Tex.  Univ.  Bur.  Business  Research. 
Mimeogr.  Bull.  S-2,  39pp.,  tables,  diagrs.    Austin,  1931.    280.083  T31 

The  Preface  states  that  "This  pamphlet  offers  the  background  to  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  manufacturing  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State.    This  report  is  presented  in  prelimi- 
nary form  at  this  time  because  it  is  planned  to  revise  and  enlarge 
it  when  the  results  of  the  United  States  Census  for  193Q  become 
available.  " 

Fig.  8,  p. 20,  is  a  map  showing  "cottonseed  oil  milling  and  cotton 
spinning  capacity  by  counties  in  Texas,  1930."    The  relative  importance 
of  the  cotton  goods  manufacturing  in  Texas,  1909-1927,  is  given  in 
Table  6. 

232.  Heywood,  Johnson.      Cotton  goes  to  school.     Cotton  textile  institute, 

through  an  intelligent  campaign  of  education,  is  placing  industry  on 
a  sound  economic  basis  -  How  overproduction  and  other  evils  were 
overcome  -  H0w  old  markets  were  stimulated  and  new  markets  created. 
Forbes  28(1):  13-15,  32,  illus.    July  1,  1931. 

A  description  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Cotton-Textile 
Institute, 

233.  Hines,  W.  D.      Textile  industry  and 'the  anti-trust  laws.     South.  Textile 

Bull.  41(16):  5,  8-9.    Dec.  17,  1931;   (17):  10,  23-25.     Dec.  24,  1931. 
304.8  So82 

Address  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Relation  of  Law  and 
Business  before  the  School  of  Law  and  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  of  New  Y0rk  University. 

The  author  thinks  that  some  cooperation  within  the  industry  to 
adjust  supply  to  demand  is  possible  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

234.  McCracken,  Duane.      Strike  injunctions  in  the  new  South.  290pp. 

Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  North  Carolina  press,  1931. 

"These  case-histories  of  the  actual  effects  of  the  injunctions  at 
Raleigh,  Asheville,  Marion,  Elizabethton,  and  Danville,  show  the 
labor  injunction  in  action  amid  southern  industrial  conditions." 
Tho  strikes  at  Marion  and  Danville  were  in  cotton  mills. 

235.  Mitchell,  G-.  s.      Textile  unionism  in  the  South.    92pp.    Chapel  Hill, 

Univ.  N0rth  Carolina  press,  1931.     (The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Social  Study  Series) 

Thesis  (Hi.D.)  -  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Published  also  without  thesis  note  under  title:  Textile  unionism 
and  the  South. 

Contents:     Ch.  I.  The  Northern  unions;     Ch.  II.  The  early  movement 
in  the  South;  Ch.  III.  Recont  activity;  Ch.  IV.  Conclusions. 


236. 


National  industrial  conference  board,  inc.      State  and  local  taxation 
of  business  corporations.    177pp.,  tables.    New  York,  1931.  (studies 
in  taxation  and  public  finance).    284.5  N212S1 
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The  class  "textiles,  textile  products,"  is  among  those  for  which 
information  is  given  in  the  following  tables:    Burden  of  state  and 
local  taxes  on  business  corporations,  1921  to  1927,  pp. 8-9;  Varia- 
tions in  corporation  tax  "oases,  "by  business  classes,  Hew  York,  1922, 
pp. 88-89;  Assessment  ratios,  real  property  of  business  corporations, 
New  York,  1922,  p. 99. 

237.  Schwcnning,  G.  T.      Prospects  of  southern  textile  unionism.    Jour.  Polit. 

Econ.  39(6);  783-810.    Dec.  1931.    280.8  J82 
Footnote  references. 

The  author  calls  "attention  to-  some  .neglected  factors  that  account 
for  the  unproductiveness  of  labor-organization  efforts  thus  far  among 
textile  workers  in  tho  South  and  to  the  Herculean  task  facing  .. 
organizers." 

238.  Taussig,  P.  W„,  and  White,  H.  D.      Soae  aspects  of  the  tariff  question. 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  American  industries  under  pro- 
tection.   3d.  enl.  ed.    499pp.,  tables,  charts.    Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  university  press,  1931.     (Harvard  economic  studies,  vol.  12) 
285  T19  Ed.  3 

Partial  contents:     Ch.  XVII.  The  cotton  manufacture.  Progress 
of  tho  domestic  industry,  pp. 261-278;  Ch.  XVIII.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture, continued.     Contrasts  with  other  countries;  the  influence 
of  the  tariff,  pp. 279-295.  •  ■;. 

239.  Taussig,  P.  W.      The  tariff  history  of  the  United  States.    8th  ed.  rev. 

and  enl.    536pp.,  tables.  '  Hew  York,  G.  p.  put nan  »s  sons,  ^1931-j 
Ch.  III.  The  cotton  manufacture^  pp. 25-36.    The  history  of  cotton 

manufacture  to  1324  is  covered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  need 

for  tariff  protection. 

In  the  discussions  of  each  tariff  act,  including  that  of  1930, 

mention  is  made  of  the  demands  of  the. cotton  textile  industry  and 

tho  effects  of  the  tariffs  on  the  industry, 

240.  Tippett,  Tom.      When  southern  labor  stirs.    348pp.,  illus.    Hew  Y0rk, 

Jonathan  Cape  and  Harrison  Smith,  1931. 

Popular  description  of  several  large  strikes  in  the  southern 
textile  industry,  1929  and  1930,  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
labor.    The  author  "traveled  through  the  South  as  a  lecturer  of 
Brookwood  Labor  College,  "  Katonah,  H.  Y. 

241.  U.  S.  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  finance.      Statistics  of  foreign 

and  domestic  wages,  prices,  freight  and  tariff  rates,  and  of  domestic 
exports.    U.  S.  71st  Cong.,  3d.  sess.  Senate  Doc.  310,  45pp.,  tables. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1931.    Pan.  Coll. 
Presented  "by  Mr.  Barkley. 

Tables  show:  Ratio  of  wages,  production  of  labor,  value  added  by 
manufacture,  and  horse  power,  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  indus- 
tries, United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  United  States  and 
Germany;  price  of  cotton  sheeting,  Hew  York  and  England,  1927;  Some 
dutiable  commodities  (yarn,  countable  'cotton  cloths,  special  cloths) 
of  which  exports  exceed  imports;  Calculated  ad  valorem  rates  of 
duty  on  dutiable  articles  (cloth,  yarn  and  thread),  Germany,  1926 
and  1927;  United  States  reciprocal  trado  with  tho  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  (cotton  mill  waste,  yams,  sewing  thread,  cloth). 
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242.  U.  S.  Department  of  commorco,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  done stic  commerce. 

Government  publications  relating  to  toxtiles  (3d.  ed.  1931)  101pp. 
Washington,  U.  S.  &ovt .  print,  off.,  1931.    157.55  G742 

243.  u.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and  hours 

of  labor  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing  1910  to  1930.    U.  S.  Dopt. 
labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis,  Bull.  539,  44pp.,  tables.  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  1931.    158.6  B87 

Tables  give  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  by  occupation,  sex, 
state,  etc.;  bonus  systems;  index  numbers  of  employment  and  of  pay 
rolls,  1923  to  1930;  prices  and  index  numbers  of  cotton  and  cotton 
•    goods,  1913-1930. 

244.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau,  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and 

hours  of  labor  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  1930. 
U.  S.  Dopt.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  537,  30pp.,  tables. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1931.    150.6  B87 

"This  bulletin  presents  1930  wage  figures  for  21,482  wage  earners 
of  109  representative  plants  that  were  engaged  primarily. in  dyeing 
and  finishing  cotton  goods  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Now 
Jersey,  ITew  York,  Uorth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
South  Carolina."  -p. 11. 

Tables  give  average  hours  and  earnings  by  occupations  and  by 
sex'  and  State;  classified  earnings  per  hour;  full-time  hours  per 
week  and  per  day,  bonus  systems;  index  numbers  of  employment  and 
of  pay  rolls,  1923  to  1930;  average  number  of  days  on  which  employees 
worked,  average  full-time  and  actual  hours  and  earnings  per  week, 
average  earnings,  per  hour,  and  per  cent  of  full  time  worked,  1930, 
by  occupation,  sex,  and  State;  average  and  classified  earnings  per 
hour  in. 12  specified  occupations,  1930,  by  sex  and  State;  and  aver- 
age and  classified  full-time  hours  per  week  in  12-  specified  occupa- 
tions, 1930,  by  sex  and  State. 

245.  Ware,  C.  E.      The  early  ITew  England  cotton  manuf acture;  a  study  in 

industrial  beginnings.    349pp.,  tables,  charts.    Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1931.    304  W22 
Bibliography,  pp. c3253-341. 

The  author  discussos  the  development  and  organization  of  the'  in- 
dustry to  1860.    Charts  show  average  prices  of  cloth  and  cotton, 
1020-1060;  Earnings  and  production,  1020-1060;  profits,  cost  of 
cotton,  and  overhead  and  labor  costs,  1015-1860;  Dividends  by 
principal  cotton  companies,  1825-1860;  Stocks  on  hand,  cloth  sold, 
cloth  produced,  production  and  sales,  1815-1860;   Spinning  and  weav- 
*        ing  pi'dce-rates  and  earnings,  1815-1860. 

1932 

246.  Anderson,  Mary.      King  cotton  and  the  woman  worker.    Amor.  Federationist 

39(4):  429-435.    Apr.  1932. 

The  author  surveys  th6  position  of  women  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  principally  in  recent  years.    Wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  are  discussed. 
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247.    Blackford,  H.  J.      Trend  of  the  investment  market  in  southern  textile 
•    securities.    Manfrs.  Roc;.'  101(33) :  28,  80.    Oct.  1932.  •  297'.8  M31 
Table  "shows,  prices  oh ! the  more  active  Southern .cotton  mill 
stocks,  and  especially  quotations  of  the  larger  companies, "  for 
1921,  1923,  1926,  1928,  1929,  1932. 

248..  Blame,  labor  laws  for  textile  lossOs.  '  Southern  Textile.  Bull.  42(17): 
12-13.    Juno.  23,  1932.  .  304.8.  So82  ■  v 

Extracts  from  study  made  for  the  Massachusetts •  Industrial  Com- 
mission.   The  effect  ' of  taxes  and  labor  laws  on  the  textile  industry 
in  Massachusetts  is  discussed."-'  ' 

249.  Burgy,  J.  H.      The  New  England  cotton  textile- industry,  a  study  in 

industrial  geography.  246pp.,  illus.,  tables,  charts.  Baltimore,  Md. 
cPrinted  by  the  Waverly  press-,'  .1932.    281,372  391 

•    'The  author  discusses  the  geographic / and  economic  factors  which 
have  favored. the  location  andTdevelopment  of  the  cot ton-t exvlle 
industry  in  Hew  England,  and  the  necessity  for  adjustment  to  the 
increasing  competition'  from  the'  South;:: 
•  Tables  include;    Freight  tariffs  on  raw  Cotton  from  selected 

.    concentration  points  to'  consuming  centers,  Horth  and  Couth;  Rates 
on  cotton-piece  goods*  New  England  points  to  Nqw  York,'  southern 
centers  to  Hew  "fork  and  Boston;  -and  from  H0w  England  and  southern 
points  to  selected  '-market's'  '-in'1  the  Middle  West;  temperatures  and 
humidities  'at  selected-  stations,  North  and  South;  Average  earnings 
of  operatives,  Hew  England  and  cotton-groping  states,  1926  and  1928; 

:..  Legal  working  hours  for  women,  weekly  and  daily,  by  States;  Average 
number  of  wago-oamars,  with  per -cent  by  sex  and  age,  1919,  Hew 

■     England  States;  Average  yearly  expenses  per  family  in  selected 
northern  and  southern  Cotton-manufacturing  centers,  1918-19; 
Company  housing,,  by  communities  in  which  at  least  150  employees 
occupied  company  houses  in  April,  1924;  nationality  of  mill  em- 
ployees; Average  taxes  per  spindle  in  Massachusetts,  1880  to  1926; 
Hew  England  and  Southern  production  of  selected  woven  fabrics, 
190P-'.to  1925,  inclusive  (Census  years);  Hew  England  and  southern 
yarn  production  .(for  own  consumption  and  for  sole)  1890  to  1927 
inclusive  (Census  years).- 

250.  Busby,  H.  S.      VThy  mills  are  scattered.    Cotton  Trade  Jour.  12(31):  4. 

Aug.  6,  1932.    72.8  C8214 

Discusses  reasons  why  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  located 
over  so-  great  a  territorial  spread,  considering  "the  signs  that 
point  to  the  future  location  of  this  industry  and  the  reasons  for 
this  probable  future,  as  well  as  some  of  -  the  results  a  relocation 
are  likely  to  have  upon  the  future  stability  of  the  products  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  merchandising...  The  industry  has  far  from 
stabilized  itself  as  regards  location." 

251.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Sixth  annual  report' of  the  President . 

A  review  of  its  activities  by  George  A.  Sloan.    48pp.,  graphs. 
cHew  York,  1932?-,    304.9  C82 

Contents:    A  basis  for  profits;  an  address  by  George  A.  Sloan, 
president  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  at  the  seventh  annual- 
meeting.  . .hold  in  How  York  City,  Wednesday,  October  19,  1932,  pp.3- 
11.     (A  report  on  "an  industry-wide  survey  of  cost  methods  and 
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ope  rating  policies,"  which  was  being  conducted  "by  the  Institute); 
Sixth  annual  report  of  George  A.  Sloan,  president ..  .for  the  year 
ended  October  20,  1932,  pp. 12-46.    The  "women  and  minors"  policy  is 
discussed  on  pp. 24-25;  The  recommendation  that  night  production  "bo 
avoided  for  a  one-year  period  is  mentioned  on  pp. 25-26;  New  uses 
activities,  pp. 26-41;  The  Textile  Export  Association  of  the  United 
States,  pp. 41-43;  Arbitration,  pp. 43-45  (A  description  of  the 
membership  and  activities  of  the  General  Arbitration  Council  of 
the  Textilo  Industry,  which  was  organized  in  September/  1930)^ 

The  graphs,  on  pp. c143-c15] ,  show  gross  manufacturing  margins, 
average  weekly  production  and  shipments,  and  stocks  and  unfilled 
orders  of  carded  cotton  cloths  (excluding  heavy  industrial  fabrics), 
1928-1932. 

252.  Crowther,  Samuel.      A  basis  for  stability.    360pp.    Boston,  Little, 

Brown  and  co.,  1932.     280.12  C88 

Cn.  19.    The  cotton  textiles,  by  G.  A.  Sloan,  pp. 247-260.  The 
writer  describes  the  situation  in  the  cotton-textile  industry,  with, 
special  reference  to  financial  structure,  over-production,  and  present 
and  possible  uses  for  cotton  goods. 

253.  Epstein,  R.  C.,  and  Clark,  F.  M.      A  source-book  for  the  study  of  in- 

dustrial profits.    207pp.,  tables,  mimeogr.    Washington,  D.  C, 
U.  S.  Dept.  com.,  1932'.    157.1  So8 

"The  setvi  of  tables  presented  in  this  source-book  have  been 
developed  in  order  to  make  available  comprehensive  data  for  research 
workers  in  the  important  field  of  corporate  earnings  and  investment... 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  data  herein  contained  are  samples, 
not  complete  'universes'  in  tho  statistical  sense."  -Preface. 

p-ta  on  the  cotton  spinning,  weaving  and  converting  industries 
aro  included* 

254.  Fraser,  C.  E. ,  and  Loriot,  G.  E.      Analyzing  our  industries.  458pp., 

illus.    lTGw  Y0rk  and  London,  McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  inc.,  1932. 
280.12  E86 

"This  book  is  the  direct  result  of  an  intensive  five-year  study 
in  a  i  attempt  to  trace  the  fundamental  changes  that  seem  to  be 
taking  place  in  our  most  important  industries.    Mere  descriptive 
and  historical  material  has  been  aLmost  entirely  eliminated... 
The  main  purpose  of  industry  studies  such  as  are  presented  in  this 
book  is  to  provide  information  on  the  set-up  of  an  industry,  a  con- 
sideration of  its  main  problems,  and  a  recognition  of  its  current 
trends,  so  that  on  the  basis  of  this  background  an  intelligent 
imagination  can  function  with  some  accuracy." 

The  authors  are  a  former  associate  professor  of  finance  and  a 
professor  of  industrial  management  in  the  Graduate  school  of  Business 
A«iministration,  George  F.  Baker  Foundation,  Harvard  University. 

Ch.  VI.  Cotton  textiles,  pp. 114-137.    This  analysis,  illustrated 
by  tables  and  charts,  applies  to  the  years  from  1921  to  1931,  and 
covers  such  topics  as  the  reasons  for  the  slow  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  during  that  period;  the  movement  of  the  industry 
to  the  South;  the  use  of  hedging  by  manufacturers;  problems  of 
merchandising;  horizontal  mergers  and  integrations,  or  vertical 
mergers;  and  efforts  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  toward  coopera- 
tion in  the  industry.    Mention  is  made  of  the  effect  of  the  contrac- 
tion in  the  textile  industry  on  the  manuf acture  of  textile  machinery. 
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Among  other  tables  included  is  one  on  p. 123  which  shows  itemized 
cost  of  manufacture  of  38  l/2%  64  x  60,  5.35  print  cloth  (cents  a 
pound)  in  a  Massachusetts  mill  "and  a  Southern  mill.    The  figures 
were  ''published  "by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries in  1923  and  . . .were 'obviously  antiquated  in  1931."  Earn- 
ings figures  for  four  cotton  mills  in  the  North  and  South,  1927-1930, 
are  given  on  page  124, 

A  chart  on  page  135  shows  fluctuations  in  price  of  cotton  stocks 
of  12  cotton  and  cotton  goods  manufacturers  and  337  industrials, 
1926-1931 . 

The  process  of  cotton  manufacture  is  described  in  detail  in  a 
footnote  on  pp. 135-126. 

255.  Glover,  J.  G, ,  and  Cornell,  W.  B.      The  development  of  American  in- 

dustries. Their  economic  significance.    932pp.,  illus.    Hew  Y0rk, 
Frentice-Eall,  Inc.,  1932. 

Chs.  IX  Mid  X,    The  textile  industry,  by  M.  D.  C.  Crawford,  pp. 
157-219.    The  author  discusses  the  following  topics:     Cotton  in  pre- 
history; Dawn  of  modern  use  of  cotton  in  Europe;  The  industrial 
era  (including  inventions);  History  of  textiles  in  the  United  States; 
Labor;  Hew  England  vs.  the  South;  Mill  architecture. 

256.  Guile1-,  C.  A*,  "jr.      Industrial  relations  in  southern  textile  mills. 

Quart.  Jour.  Econ„  46(4):  720-742.    Aug.  1932.    280.8  02 

In  this  "brief  reexamination"  of  industrial  relations  in  Southern 
textile  mills  the  writer  discusses  a  number  of  points  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a  group  of  recent  books  on  the  subject.    He  reviews,  from 
this  material,  the  rise  of  industrialism  in  the  South;  reasons  for 
the  shift  of  the  toxtile  industry  to  the  South;  nature  of  the  labor 
supply  and  nature  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  mill  owners;  union 
organizing  movements;  and  the  possible  value  of  union-management 
cooperation  to  Southern  mill  owners. 

257.  Jacobs,  W.  P„      Problems  of  the  cotton  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina. 

193pp.,  illus.,  tables,  charts.  c Clinton,  S.  C. ,  Jacobs  and  co . 
press,  c.1932-]    304  J15 

Discusses  problems  of  equipment,  raw  materials,  labor,  wages, 
legislation,  marketing  (including  Oriental  competition),  and  the 
mill  village  system.    Tables  include:  Comparison  of  cotton  and  print 
cloth  prices;  ReaL  wages,  U.  S.  vs.  foreign  countries;  Number  of 
employees  as  compared  with  mill  village  population;  Comparison  of 
wages  -  occupations  of  similar  character  and  requirements,  1930; 
Analysis  of  cotton  mill  expenditures;  percent  taxes  to  income,  18 
Georgia  mills;  A  comparison  of  assessments  of  the  state  at  large 
with  assessments  of  cotton  mills  in  South  Carolina  for  past  ten 
years  (1921-1930);  Tax  levies  expressed  in  mills,  by  counties,  1920- 
1930;  Tax  increases  by  groups  of  mills,  1915-1930;  Totals  and  averages 
of  tax  reports  received  from  122  South  Carolina  mills,  paid  in  1929; 
Average  yearly  tax  per  spindle  for  mills  in  Pall  River  and  Hew. 
Bedford,  1920-1931;  Taxes  paid  per  spindle  by  Southern  mills,  1,922- 
1930,  by  States;  Principal  laws  affecting  labor  in  textile  states. 

258.  Kgndall,  H.  P.    Cotton  textiles.    Where  a  minority  blocks  concerted 

planning.     Survey  Graphic  67(11):  592-594,  637-638,  tables.    Mar.  1, 
1932.    280.8  C37 
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Discusses  the  so-called  55-50  plan  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute 
for  voluntary  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  work  week  of  55  hours 
for  the  day  ran  and  50  hours  for  the  night  run  and  elimination  of 
women  and  minors  fron  night  running,  the  constructive  effort  of 
which  has  "been  undorminddby  a  minority  group  in  the  industry. 

"The  length  of  tho  work  weok  in  cotton  textiles  riust  ho  reduced. 
The  industry  nust  ho  "brought  to  see  that  the  only  sound  principle 
for  its  operations  is  to  keep  production  and  sales  in  reasonable 
"balance.  » 

Tablo  on  p. 593  shows  average  yearly  wa~es  in  cotton  textile 
manufacture  "by  states,  1921,  1923,  1925,1  1927,  1929,  and  hours  per 
week. 

Quotation  is  made  fron  letter  of  Kendall's  to  President  Hoovor, 
Nov.  1929. 

259.  Maultshy,  R.  C.      Producing  only  against  orders  constructive  trend  in 

combed  yarns.    Textile  W0rld  81(3):  178,  table.    Jan.  16,  1932. 

304.8  T315 

Table  gives  spread  between  raw  cotton  and  price  of  mercerized 
yarn,  quarterly,  Jan.  3,  1930-Jan.  4,  1932. 

260.  National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.    Transactions. . .nOs. 

130,  131  and  132. .  .1931. .  .1932.    224pp.,  tables.     cBoston?  1932?-, 

304.9  N21T 

Partial  contents:    Ho.  130.  Special  meeting,  January  30,  1931.  - 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Arkiiright  Club  and  the  National 
association  of  cotton  manufacturers,  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  combining  the  two  Associations,  pp. 28-36.    It  was 
decided  that  the  Arkwright  Club  should  be  absorbed  by  the  National 
Association.    Activities  of  both  organizations  are  mentioned. 

No.  131,  Annual  meeting,  October  7  and  8,  1931.  -  Indus try  and 
taxation,  by  H.  F.  Long,  pp. 119-127.    Taxation  in  Massachusetts  is 
di scussed. 

No.  132.    Annual  meeting,  September  29,  1932.    Report  of  Tariff 
and  taxation  committee,  Robert  Anory,  Chairman,  pp. 174-175.  Tables 
give  imports  and  exports  of  yarn  and  cloth,  1929-1932. 

261.  National  credit  office,  Research  department.      Business  embarrassments 

of  1931.  Secondary  division  of  the  textile  industry.  15pp.,  charts, 
mimeogr.    New  York,  Natl,  credit  off.  J.C1932-]    281.372  C1T-, 

"In  rounding  out  the  year  1931,  Business  Insolvencies  in  the  Cut- 
ting Up  and  Piece  Goods  Divisions  of  the  Textile  Industry  have 
added  a  further  substantial  contribution  to  Trade  Mortality  Tables." 
Charts  show  number  and  liabilities  of  business  insolvencies  in  "mis- 
cellaneous cotton"  trades,  by  quarters,  1928-1931. 

262.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Attitude  of 

cotton  manufacturers  toward  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages.    U.  S. 
Dopt.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  35(5):  1164-1165. 
Nov.  1932.    158.6  B87M 

"In  its  issue  for  Septomber  29,  1932,  the  Daily  News  Record  (New 
York)  states  that  manufacturers  representing  about  one-third  of  the 
spindles  of  the  States  (sic.)  of  Alabama  had  petitioned  the  Amorican 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  to  investigate  a  proposal  to  bring 
about  short  or  working  hours  by  constitutional  amendment ,  and  on  the 
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following  day  the  sane  paper-  carried  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this'  association,  at  which  both  the  retiring  and  the  incoming 
presidents  declared  that  the  present  wage  scale  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry is 'too  low,  and  urged  that  hours  should  not  exceed  48  per 
■  week  in  any  locality."    It  is  stated  that  "wage  scales  are  low 
partly  because  the  South  has  been  used  as  a  market  for  'junk  ma- 
chinery requiring  such  a  high  rate  of  man-hours  per  ton  of  output 
that  it  can  not  be  usefully  employed  under  a  decent  wage  scale.' » 

263.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Digest  of  „ 

material  on  technological  changes,  productivity  of  labor,  and  labor 
displacement.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  St  at  is.,  Monthly  Labor 
Rev.  35(5):  1031-1057,  tables.    Uov.  1932.  158.6  B87M 

Textile  industry.    Cotton,  pp. 1048-1049.     "productive  labor  in 
this  study  included  supervisory  employees  (overseers  and  superin- 
tendents), machinists,  engineers  and  firemen,  carpenters,  electri- 
cians, watchmen,  and  any  others  necessary  to  plant  operation,  as 
well  as  textile  operatives."    A  general  increase  in  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity is  noted  in  the  period  studied  (1911,  1916,  and  1925). 

264.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and  hours 

.of  labor  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  1932.    U.  5.  Dept.  Labor, 
Bur.  Labor .  St  at  is. ,  .Monthly  Labor  Rev.  35(1):  150-156,  tables. 
July  1932.     158.6  B87M 

:  "A  summary  of  the  results  .of  a. study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  hours  and  earnings  of  wage  earners  in  the  cotton~goods 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1932  is  presented  in 
this  article,  together  with  comparative  data  for  each  of  the  years 
from  1910  to  1914  and  for  each  of  the  evenr-numbered  years  from  1916 
to  1930."    The  data  are  presented  in  4  tables,  with  explanatory 
text,  as  follows:    Table  1.  Average  hours  and  earnings  in  cotton- 
goods  manufacturing,  with  index  numbers,  -1910  to  1932.    Table  2. 
Average  hours  and  earnings  in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  1930  and 
1932j  by  occupation  and  sex.    Table  3.  Average  hours  and  earnings 
in  cotton-goods  manufacturing,  1930  and  1932,  by  sex  and  state. 
Table  4.  Average  hours  and  earnings  in  4  occupations  in  cotton-goods 
manufacturing,  1932,  by  sex  and  state.    All  tables  include  number 
of  establishments  and  number  of  wage  earners. 

265.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Wages  and 

hours  of  labor  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  1930  and 
1932.  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev. 
35(2):  349-355,  tables,    Aug.  1932.    158.6  B87M 

"This  article  presents  summaries  of  the  results  of  studies  in 
1930  and  1932  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  wage  earners  in  the  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing of  textiles  in  the  United  States.    The  1932  results  will  be  ' 
,'    .       published  later  in  more  detail  in  bulletin  f orm„ . .The  1932  wage 
f igures. .. cover  the  wage  earners  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  de- 
partment of  16  cctton  mills  that  produce,  dye,  and  finish  cotton 
goods  and  for  77  plants  that  'do  nothing  but  the  dyeing,  and  finish- 
ing of  textiles. " 

Data  include  number  of  establishments,  number  of  wage  earners, 
sex  and  state. 
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266.  U.  S.  Tariff  commission.      Relation  of  duties  to  value  of  imports. 

U.  S.  72d  Cong.,  1st  scss.     Senate  Dob.  91,  123pp.,  tables.  Wash- 
ington, U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1932.    1*73  Tl7Rela 

"This  report  compares  the  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  duties 
in  1929  under  the  act  of  1922  and  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1931,  under  the  act  of  1930." 

Cotton  manufactures  are  included  in  the  following  tables:    Table  7. 
Comparison  of  imports  (for  consumption)  of  articles  dutiable  under 
both  or  either  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1922  and  1930  and  duties  theroon, 
calendar  year  1929  and  year  ended  September  30,  1931  -  summary  for 
each  tariff  schedule;  Table  8.  Comparative  ad  valorem  rates  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1922  and  in  the  tariff  act  of  1930,  based  upon  imports 
for  consumption  during  the  calendar  year  1928;  Table  9.  Comparison 
of  imports  (for  consumption)  of  articles  dutiable  under  "both  or 
cither  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1922  and  1930  and  duties  thereon, 
with  classification  according  to  form  of  duty,  calendar  year  1929 
and  year  ended  September  30,  1931,  by  schedules;  Table  10.  Percentage 
distribution  of  imports  and  duties  in  the  calendar  year  1929  and  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1931,  classified  according  to  the  type  of 
duty  and  the  changes  in  rates  of  duty,  by  schedules;  Table  11.  Com- 
parison of  imports  (for  consumption)  dutiable  in  1929  and  duties 
thereon  with  imports  dutiable  in  1930-31  and  duties  thereon,  classi- 
fied according  to  type  of  duty,  by  schedules;  Table  12.  Comparison 
of  imports  (for  consumption)  of  articles  dutiable  under  both  or 
either  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1922  and  1930  and  duties  thereon,  . 
calendar  year  1929  and  year  ended  September  30,  1931,  by  paragraphs. 

267.  Vance,  R.  B.      Human  geography  of  the  South.    A  study  in  regional  re- 

sources and  human  adequacy.    596ppc,  illus.    Chapel  Hill,  Univ. 
North  Carolina  press,  1932.     (University  of  North  Carolina  Social 
Study  Series)    278.002  726 
Bibliography.,  pp.  512-579. 

Textiles  in  the  piedmont,  pp. 289-301.     "Tho  industrial  mainstay 
of  the  Piedmont  crescent  is  cotton  textiles. . .Approximately  three 
fourths  of  these  mills  are  in  the  two  Carol inas. "    The  history  of 
the  industry  and  the  present  labor  situation  are  discussed.  The 
author  states  that  "It  is  discouraging  to  proponents  of  stability 
in  the  industry  to  realize  that  Texas  and  the  Southwest  now  look 
at  tho  piedmont  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  Piedmont  once  looked 
at  New  England  and  are  prepared  to  wage  agressive  chamber-qf -commerce 
warfare  to  invite  the  mills  to  their  cheaper  labor.    The  labor  ad- 
vantage has  tended  to  mask  in  the  balance  sheets  the  'symptoms  of 
disorganization  in  the  industry,  and  its  factors  of  decadence  thus 
have  passed  unnoticed  and  uncorrected."  -p. 297. 

Table  XXIX.  Average  yearly  wages  in  cotton  textile  manufacture, 
by  states,  1921,  1923,  1925,  1927,  1929,  and  hours  per  week,  p. 294. 

The  rayon  industry  is  discussed  on  pp. 299-301. 

268.  Webb,  E.  Y.      Cotton  manufacturing  and  state  regulation  in  North  Carolina, 

1861-»65.    North  Carolina  Hist .  Rev.  9(2):  117-137.    Apr.  1932. 
134.8  N81  . 

"The  details  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  during  these  years 
of  state  regulations  and  the  effect  on  output,  prices,  and  profits" 
are  discussed. 
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1933 

269.  Adamson,  W.  M.     'Industrial  activity  in  Alabama  1913-1932.    Ala.  Univ., 

Eur.  Business  Research  Mimeogr.  Ser.  .4,  131pp.,  tables,  charts.' 
University  . £2933-,'  230.9 -All;  na, 4.  .' 

Ch?:_,III.  Cotton  textiles,  pp. 25-40.  Charts  show  annual,  seasonal 
and  cyclical''  constat  ion  of  cotton,  Alabama  and  United  States,  1913- 
1932...  .  .r  _    ... 

Table C,   "Indices  of  industrial  production  in  Alabama,  Monthly 
indices,  1913  to  1932,  corrected  for  secular  trend  and  seasonal 
..    variation,  "  gives  indices  for  cotton  consumption  (1913-1932)  and 
,  -    spinning'  ('August  '1921-Dec ember  1932) . 

'■•  y'-  -" '.  . :/'  .  ,  .';  '  •         ,.  • 

270.  Bankwitz,  Otto.  \  The  causes  of  the  depression  in  the  world's  cotton 

industry,  and  neans-  to  ' overcone  then. '  Internatl.  Cotton  Bull.  11(44): 
524-553,  tables.    July-Aug.  1933.    72,8  In8 

Paper  presented  at /the  16th  International  Cotton  Congress,  Prague, 
June  8,  1933. '  '*, 

The.  situation  in  the  principal .cotton  manufacturing  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  is  "briefly  described.    The  author  states 
that  "the  main' cause  of  all  our- troubles  oust  he  attributed  to  the 
migration  of  industry  fron  Europe  and  U.  S.  A.  to  Asia,  and  I  fear 
that  Africa  will  follow  the  lead  and  start  a  cotton  industry." 

Extracts  in  Textile  Weekly  11(275) :  380.    June'  9,  1933. 

271.  Best,  E.  L.      Hour sy 'earnings,  and  employment  in  cotton  mills.    U.  S. 

Dept.  Labor,  Women's.  Bur.  Bull.  Ill,  78pp.,  illus.,  tahles.  Washing- 
ton, B.  'C. ,  1953.    158.92  387 

"A  report  on  the  hours,  earnings,  and  employment  of  workers  in 
cotton  mills  in  1932,  with  certain  conditions  in  1931  as  a  hack- 
ground.    The  survey  was  made  in  S0uth  Carolina,  Maine,  and  Texas, 
and  it  covers  approximately  two  thirds  of  the  women  reported  in 
cotton  manufacturing  in  those  States  by  the  1930  Census  of  Occupations. 

"The  object  of , the  study  was  to  learn  something  of  the  effects 
of  the  depression  on;  women «'s- employment  and  earnings.    The  fact 
that  cotton,,  mill&ystill  are  outranked  only  by  clothing  factories 
in  the  numbers  of  women  they  employ  testifies  to  the  importance  of 
such  studies.""' 

272.  Best,  E.  L.      Memorandum  on  the  practicability  of  setting  maximum 

.  standards  of  work  in  cotton  mills  operating  under  the  stretch-out 
system.    4pp.  1  Washington,  D.  C. ,  U.  S.  Dopt.  labor,  Women's  bur., 
1933.     158.93  1.151  ...... 

The-opiziions  included  "wore  obtained  from  statements  of  2  engineers, 
1  research  organization,  1  textile  labor  leader,  and  1  cotton-mill 
owner,  together  with  facts  obtained  by  the  Women's  Bureau." 

Also  ifr  •'After.'  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  '  17(46) :  11-12.    Nov.  16,  1933 

273.  Copeland,  M.  T . ,  and  Learned,  E.  P.      Merchandising  of  cotton  textiles. 

Methods. and  organization.    Harvard  Univ.  Graft.  Sch.  Business  Admin., 
Buc%  Business. Rosoarch,  Business  Research  Studies  no.  1,  92pp., 
tables,  charts'.    Boston,  193-3.    280.9  H262 

"The.  main  points  brought  out  in  this  survey  can  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows:    Prom  the  merchandising  standpoint,  the  cotton 
industry  is  a  series  of  industries  of  manifold  variety  and  complexity. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  is  conducted  most  economically  on 
a  mass-production  basis.    The  uses  of  cotton  cloth  are  so  diverse, 
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howevcr,  that  a  high,  degree  of  specialization  in  nerchandising  is 
neodcd  to  secure  adaptation  of  the  products  to  the  req\xirements  of 
the  different  markets  and.  to  meet'  the  tine  schedules  of  the  numer- 
ous users.  "  -Introduction.  ' 

Charts  show  marketing  organizations. 

Appendix  3,   "Distribution  of  cotton  poods,"  pp. 37-38.  Tables 
show  percentage  distribution  to  each  main  channel,  1924  and  1927- 
1931;  summary  of  sales  during  1931  and  1930  by  channels  of  distri- 
bution; and  sales  by  yards  during  1931  to  each  channel  of  distribution. 

A  digest  by  the  authors  appears  in  Textile  Research  3(8):  404- 
413.    Juno  1933. 

Reviewed  in  Textile  tfeekly  11(273):  331.    May  26,  1933.     (To  be 
continued) 

Summarized  in  Textile  florid  83(6):  908-909.    May  1933.  304.8  T315 

274.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Addresses  delivered  at  the  8th  annual 

meeting,  October  18,  1933-,    4  noSfffSow  York,  1933-,    304.9  ,-C-, 

Present  day  relations  between  cotton  textile  costs  and  prices, 
by  R.  3.  Loper;  Present  and  prospective  developments  under  the 
cotton  textilo  code,  by  G.  A.  Sloan;  The  export  and  import  situa- 
tion for  cotton  textiles  under  the  code,  by  H.  L.  3ailey;  Remarks 
of  Mr.  3.  3.  Gossett. 

275.  Crum,  W.  L.      Fost-war  course  of  corporate  profits  as  determined  by 

net-to-gross  profit  ratios.    Harvard  3usiness  Rev.  11(3):  336-348. 
Apr.  1933.    230.8  H262 

The  data  used  are  based  on  the  "Statistics  of  Income  from  Re- 
turns of  Net  Income"  issued  annually  by  the  Federal  Treasury  De- 
partment.   Table  VI,  p. 344,  shows  "annual  profit  ratios,  1926-30, 
and  1923  percentage  importance,  for  each  subgroup  in  the  textile 
group",  among  which  subgroups  arc  included  cotton  goods  ("dress 
goods,  plain  cloth,  etc. ;  napping  and  dyeing.")     It  is  star.ed  that 
the  "record  of  fluctuation  in  the  Cotton  Goods  subgroup  reflects 
strikingly  the  critical  instability  which  prevailed  in  recent 
years  in  numerous  textile  industries,  and  the  variation  of  this 
profit  ratio  accounts  in  a  large  degree  for  the  wide  oscillations 
noted  above  for  the  entire  Textiles  group.:'!  « 

276.  Douty,  H.  M.      Labor  unrest  in  H0rth  Carolina,  1932.     Social  Forces 

11(4):  579-538.    May  1933.     280.8  J3 23 

Discusses  the  three  principal  textile  strikes  in  North  Carolina 
during  1932. 

277.  Field,  3.  G.      An  example  of  mill  profit  trends  under  the  URA  and  AAA. 

Cotton  (Atlanta)  97(11);  30,  table.    Hov.  1933.    304.8  C323 

"An  actual  case,  taken  from  a  southorn  mill's  records,  of  the 
effect  on  market,  cost  and  profit  on  a  standard  sheeting  construction, 
during  the  first  several  months  of  operation  under  the  cotton-textile 
code  and  the  cotton  processing  tax. " 

"Sinco  the  code  went  into  effect  and  the  processing  tax  was  ap- 
plied there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  tho  profit  to  the  mill, 
and  now  the  loss  is  running  to  a  substantial  figure." 
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270.  Garver,  F.  B.,  Boddy,  F.  M.,  and  Uixon,  A.  J.  The  location  of  nanu- 
factures  in  the  United  States,  1099-1929.  105pp.,  tables,  charts. 
Minneapolis,  Univ.  Minnesota  press,  1933.  (Minn.  Univ.  Employnent 
Stabilization  Resoarch  Inst.  Bull.  7.  II,  Ho.  6)    200.12  G19 

Cotton  manufactures,  pp. 65-75.    Anong  the  tables  and  charts  in- 
cluded are  the  following:    Table  2LVIII,  A  comparison  of  significant 
data  on  cotton  manufactures  in  several  regions,  1099;  Tahle  XLIX, 
A  summary  of  significant  data  on  cotton  manufactures.  1099-1929; 
Figures  7-8,  Density  of  employment  in  cotton  manufactures,  1899  and 
1929  (mapg);  Table  L,  A  comparison  of  five  regions  in  cotton  manu- 
factures with  respect  to  six  operating  relationships,  1899-1929; 
Table  LVI,  Horsepower  of  prime  movers  and  of  motors  operated  by 
purchased  electrical  energy  in  cotton  manufactures  by  regions,  1914 
and  1929. 

279.  Gossett,  B.  B,'     A  review  of  the  south' s  cotton  industry.  Manufacturers 

profiting  from  lessons  of  the  depression  -  Industry  being  gradually 
revolutionized  through  substitution' of  the  principles  of  coopera- 
tion for  cut  throat  competition.    Manfrs.  Rec.  102(1):  18-19,  chart. 
Jan.  1933.    297.8  M31 

Chart  shows  "Comparison  of  spindle  activity  with  manufacturing 
margins, »  1924-1932. 

280.  Green,  William.      Labor  states  its  case  at  code  hearing. .. cotton  goods 

industry.    Amer.  Federationist  40(8):  802-804,  tables.    Aug.  1933. 

Extracts  from  statement  as  to  hours  and  wages  in  the  cotton- 
goods  industry  compared  with  other  industries,  made  at  code  hearings 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

281.  Hunt,  S.  B.      The  growth  of  rayon  usage  in  cotton  mills.     Commerce  and 

Finance  22(16):  365-366,  table.    Apr.  19,  1933.    286.8  C737 

The  author  analyzes  Census  figures  to  show  the  use  of  rayon  in 
woven  goods,  with  special  reference  to  the  cotton  goods  industry. 

282.  Jones,  G.  T.      Increasing  return;  a  study  of  the  relation  between  the 

size  and  efficiency  of  industries  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  selected  British  and  American  industries,  1850-1910... 
edited  by  Colin  Clark.    300pp.,  tables.     Cambridge.     ,-Eng.-,  The 
University  press,  1933. 
Footnote  references. 

Part  III.  The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  1845-1913,  pp. 100-119; 
Part  V.  The  Massachusetts  cotton  industry,  1845-1920,  pp. 146-218. 

Tables  in  Part  V  include  coarse,  medium  and  fine  yarns  spun  in 
the  United  States,  Hew  England  and  Massachusetts,  1889,  1899,  1904, 
1909,  1914,  1919;  Relative  wholesale  prices  of  cotton  textiles, 
1860-91,  and  1913-25;  Average  gross  weekly  wages  of  male  and  female 
cotton  operatives  in  Massachusetts  1840-83  (specified  years); 
Relative  weekly  wages  of  cotton  operatives  in  Massachusetts  1890- 
1924;  Average  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  cotton  manu- 
facture in  Massachusetts  1845-1914;  Occupations  of  cotton  operatives 
in  Massachusetts;  Percentage  of  value  of  product  paid  in  wages  in 
certain  Massachusetts  establishments  manufacturing  cotton  goods, 
1890,  1895,  1897;  Relation  of  cost  to  selling  price  in  137  estab- 
lishments in  Massachusetts;   Size  of  establishments  by  average  number 
of  wage  earners,  United  States  and  Massachusetts. 
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"On  the  whole  the  annual  index  numbers  of  real  price. . .fluctuate 
with  the  selling  price  of  grey  cloth,  but  less  violently;  the 
amplitude  and  frequency  of  these  oscillations,  however,  are  much 
greater  than  was  the  case  for  British  cotton  manufacture  during 
the  same  period...  It  also  appears  that  fluctuations  in  the  selling 
prices  of  cloth  in  America  and  Britain  are  fairly  closely  corre- 
lated." -Provisional  conclusions. 

283.  Kendall,  H.  P.      Cotton  textiles  first.     Our  oldest  •American  industry 

steps  out.     Survey  Graphic  22(9):  445-448,  illus.     Sept.  1933. 
280.8  C37G 

"The  -first  of  a  series  of  articles  interpreting  developments 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  key  American  industries." 

Attention  is  drawn  to  changes  in  the  textile  industry  brotight 
about  by  the  code  prepared  vnder  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion.    "The  textile  industry  now  is  automatically  lifted  from  one 
of  the  lowest  paid  industries  in  the  country  and  one  of  the  long- 
hour  industries  of  the  country  onto  a  much  more  wholesome  basis.  " 

284.  Kuznets,  S.  S.      Seasonal  variations  in  industry  and  trade.  455pp., 

table,  chart.'1;:')    New  York,  Natl.  bur.  econ.  research,  1933. 
280  K96S 

Footnote  references. 

Ch.  IV.  Cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  pp. 99-120.    For  additional 
references  to  cotton  manufactures  see  the  Index. 

"The  various  aspects  of  seasonal  variations  in  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  United  States  are  measured  in  this  study. .. Cotton 
textiles  are  selected  as  representative  of  industries  in  which 
both  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  demand  for  finished 
products  are  seasonally  variable."  -Introduction. 

285.  Lemert,  B.  P.      The  cotton  textile  industry  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 

Piedmont.    188pp.,  illus.    Chapel  Hill,  Univ.  North  Carolina  press, 
1933.     304  L54  ' 

Bibliography,  pp. 176-181. 

Contents:  Ch.  I.  The  geographical  influences  of  location;  Ch.  II. 
Influences  in  the  history  of  development;  Ch.  III.  Analysis  of 
locational  advantages;  Ch.  IV.  Trend  toward  larger  factories  and 
mergers;  Ch.  V.  Factors  influencing  centralization;  Ch.  VI.  Changes 
in  textile  manufacturing;  Ch.  VII.  Conclusion. 

•'  The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  graphs,  charts,  tables  and 
several  maps. 

286.  Loper,  R.  3.       "Textile  costs  under  the  N.R.A. "      8pp.,  mimeogr. 

cPinohurst,  N.  C,  1933:    -304  CL3 

"Address. . .at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Cotton 
manufacturers'-  association,  inc.,  November  17,  1933,  Pinehurst, 
No  r th  Car o  Una. M 

Have  also  3  page  summary  of  address. 

Includes  a  statement  comparing  present  prices  of  overalls  and 
shirts  with  earlier  prices  to  shew  the  results  of  increased  costs 
due  to  NRA  and  processing  taxes. 

287.  Lorwin,  L.  L.,  and  Flexner,  J.  A.      The  American  federation  of  labor; 

history,  policies,  and  prospects.    573pp.,  tables.    Washington,  D.  C. , 
The  Brookings  institution,  1933.     (Brookings  Inst.,  Inst,  of  Econ. 
Pub.  50  )      283  L89A 
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•  .References  for  further  reading,  pp. 548-555. 

.The  work  .of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  campaign  for 
unionization  among  Southern  textile-  workers,  1929-1931,  is  discussed 
on  pp. 248-258..    The  strikes  in  Marion,  IJorth  Carolina,  and  Danville, 
Virginia,  are  described.    Activities  of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
are  mentioned. 

288.  McHiece,  T.  Mv,    Rhythmic  variations  in  industry.  •  Mech.  Engin.  55(11): 

.65.9-666,  charts.    Nov.  1933.    291.9  Am3J 

•'The  economic  characteristics  of  four  major  industries;  -  foods, 
textiles,  building  construction,  and  automobiles,  which  absorb  75 
v.  per  cent  'of  the  national  income are  strikingly  dissimilar.  When 

their  individual  upward  trends  are  in  phase,  we  have  a-  boom;  when 
their  individual  downward  trends  are  in  phase,  we  have  normal  times. 
Their  composite  variation  is  always  in  phase  with  that  of  general 
business...  Individual  fluctuations' in  the  industries  producing 
durablo  goods  may  be  initiated  by  replacement  buying  habits.  " 

Charts  show  production  indexes  and  comparative  trends  for. foods, 
.     textiles,  building  construction  and  automobiles,  1919-1933.  * 
,        "It  is  obvious  that  a  two-year  surge  is  characteristic  of  the 
c textile 3  industry." 

289.  Martin,  Hi  D,.     Technocracy  and  its  relation  to  cotton  manufacturing. 

Textile  Colorist  55(653):  340-341,  May  1933.    306.8  T31 

The  writer  states  that  "this  new  form  of  speeding  up  cotton 
.manufacturing  had  its  birth  some  twenty-five  years  ago.    Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  never  been  called  technocracy."    Ho  mentions 
motion-studies,  improved  lighting  systems,  etc.,  and  concludes 
by  saying. that  "where  technocracy  has  failed  is  in  not  studying 
how  to  improve  the  methods  of  selling  in  time  to  match  and  to  keep 
up  with  manufacturing  improvements." 

290.  Mill  village  cost  a  burden  on  manufacturers  in  southern  states. 

Textile  World  83(11):  1804,  tables.    Oct.  1933.  304.8  T315 

•;The  costs  of  operating  several  villages  of  one  company  are  given 
for  the  years .1928-1932.    A  few  approximate  figures  for  another 
.company  are  given  for  comparison* 

291.  Muychison,  C.  T.    Requisites  of  stabilization  in  the  cotton  textile 

industry.    Amer.  Econ.  Rev.  23(1)  (Siippl.):  71-80.    Mai*.  1933. 
280.8  Am32 

A  paper  read  at  the  45th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  in  .Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  28,  1932,  at  the  session 
on  Stabilization  of  Industries.  -  •  • 

This  is  a  concise  review  of  the  problems  of  -the  cotton  textile 
industry  and  .suggestions  for  stabilization.    It  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "decentralized  and  disjointed  character  of  the  industry's 
organization",  which  appears  as  a  cause  of  its  present  chaotic 
.  Condition.    It  is  stated  that  the  major  problems  "have  but  little 
to  do  with  inter-regional  competition"  as  "New  England  is  virtually 
out  of  the  picture,  except  in  very  fine  constructions,  fancy 
weaves,  and  rayon  specialties." 

The.  speaker  mentioned  the  "wide  disparity  in  labor  costs  between' 
the  upper  tier  of  southern  states  and  those  that  constitute  the 
deep  South.    A  differential-  of  this  character  is  effective  only  in 
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the  manufacture  of  coarse  and  medium  count  staples,  but  it  provides 
an 'opportunity  for  profit  regardless  of  overcapacity  elsewhere." 

292.  The  southern  sacrifice,    Amer.  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  47(29):  36-37. 

July  20,  1933.    304.8  W88 

Compares  wages  formerly  paid  "by  the  southern  mills  with  minimum 
wages  now  required  "by  the  Gover.ir.ient  under  the  U.R.A. 

293.  The  "stretch-out"  report.    Aner.  Federationist  40(9):  924-927.     Sept.  1933. 

Report  of  the  investigating  committee  composed  of  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
editor  of  Survey,  B.  E.  Greer,  president  of  Furman  University,  and 
George  L.  Berry,  president,  Printing  Pressmen's  National  Union,  to 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  July  21,  1933,  recommending  the  inclusion  in 
the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry  of  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  Federal  and  State  industrial  rela- 
tions "boards  for  adjusting  differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  "stretch-out". 

Also  in  Textile  Bull.  44(24):  3-4,  6.    Aug.  10,  1933.    304.8  So82 

294.  Tebbutt,  A.  R.      The  "behavior  of  consumption  in  "business  depression. 

Harvard  Univ.  Grad.  Sch.  Business  Admin.  Business  Research  Studies 
3,  21pp.,  tables.    B0ston,  Mass.,  1933.     280.9  H262 

Includes  analysis,  of  the  consumption  of  clothing,  1928-1932, 
concluding  that  "The  consumption  of  women's  clothing  in  the  aggregate 
is  certainly  no  lower,  and'  in  all  probability  is  greater,  in  the 
depression  period  of  1932  than  in  the  prosperity  period  of  1928; 
that  of  men  may  be  somewhat  lower,  but  not  markedly  so.    Of  course, 
'  those  articles  of  clothing  that  are  characteristic  of  the  luxury 
class  have  declined,  as  would  normally  be  expected." 

Table  12,   "Department  store  dollar  sales,  annual  median  percentage 
changes  for  stores  with  sales  volume  between  $2,000,000  and  $5,000,000," 
gives  changes  for  departments  selling  cotton  goods,  1929  to  1932. 
Table  13,   "Fairchild  retail  price  indexes,"  gives  indexes  by  months, 
1931  and  1952  for  cotton  wash  goods,  aprons,  house  dresses,  and 
underwear.    Tables  14  and  15  give  similar  indexes,  but  on  different 
bases,  by  years,  1928-1932. 

295.  Textile  world  analyst.    What  has  happened  in  textiles  under  codes  and 

taxes.     Textile  W0rld  83(13):  2189,  table,  chart.     Dec.  1933. 
304.8  T315 

Chart  shows  total  monthly  consumption  of  all  fibers,  from  1929 
through  October,  1933. 

Tables  show  carded  fabric  and  carded  yarn  margins  for  specified 
dates,  1931-1933. 

296.  U.  3.  Congress.  House,  Special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  govern- 

ment competition  with  private  enterprise.     Government  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  '  Report .. .pursuant  to  H.  Ros.  235... Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shannon, ''  Feb ruary  8,  1933.    U.  S.  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
House  report  1985,  253pp.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1933.    280.12  Un37 

Cotton  textiles,  pp. 229-230.  The  production  of  cotton  duck  and 
other  textiles  in  Federal  prisons  is  reported,  and  recommendations 
by  the  Cotton  Duck  Association  and  others  are  noted. 

See  also  roport  of  hearings  on  this  subject  before  the  committee, 
in  Textile  World  82(4):  760.    Oct.  1932.    304.8  T315 
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297.  U.  S.  Department  of  ^agriculture,  Bureau  of  agricultural  economics. 

'Jo rid  trade  barriers,  in '  relation  to  American  agriculture.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  agriculture,  transmitting  in  response  to 
Senate- resolution  no.  280,  Seventy- second  Congress,  first  session, 
submitted  by  Senator  Norbeck,  a 'report  pertaining  to  restrictions, 
upon  international  trade  in  major  agricultural  products  throughout 
the  world,  measures  undertaken  in  several  countries  to  protect  the 
position  of  their  farm  producers,  and  the  effects/these  restrictions 
.and  measures  upon  prices  of  farm  products  and  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.    June  5.  ..1933.  '  U.  S., '73d  Cong.  1st  sess.,  Senate. 
Doc.  70,  540pp.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt .  prififc,  off.,  1933. 
1  Ec7Wo  , : '  ".    ;\  • 

"Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  agricultural'  economics."  -cf.  p.vii. 
Trade  restrictions  on  cotton  manufactures,  pp. 253-255.    A  brief 
discussion  of  restrictions  in  foreign  countries  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is  given. 

298.  U.  S,  Department  of  commercer  Bureau  of  the  census.      Location  of  manu- 

factures, 1899-1929:  'a  study  of  the  tendencies  toward  concentration 
and  toward  dispersion  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  By 
Tracy  E.  Thompson.     67pp.,  tables,  charts.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print.,  off.,  1933.    157.41  L78  '" 

The  cotton-goods  industry  is' included- in  tables  showing  distri- 
.    bution  of  wage  jobs  by  geographic  divisions,  1929  and  1919;  summary 
of  now  and  relocated  plants,  1929. 

299.  U.  S..  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Labor  turn- 

over in  the  cotton  manufac taring  industry,  1931  and  1932.  U.  S. 
Dept.-  Labor,  Bur,  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Lahor  Rev.  37(5):  1152- 
1155,  tables.    ITov.  1933.    158,6  B87M 

;iThe  present  article. .  .covers  172  identical  firms  in  the  cotton 
manuf acturing  industry  for  the  years  1931  and  1932.    These  firms 
had  on  their  pay  rolls  an  average  of  89,918  workers  in  1931  and  an 
,    average  of  83,814  workers  in  1932." 

Tables  show  quits,  discharges,  lay-offs,  accessions,  and  net 
turn-over  by  rati  groups,  and  comparative  turn-over  rates  in  firms 
having  fewer  than  300  employees  and  in  those  having  300  or  more 
employees. 

300.  U.  S.  National  recovery  administration.    Code  of  fair  competition  for 

■.  the  cotton-textile  industry.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Monthly  Labor  Eev.  37(2):  265-272.    Aug.  1933.        158.6  B87M 

In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  Code,  text  of  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  the  code  (July  9,  1933),  and  text  of  Presidential  order 
of  July  15,  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  code. 

301.  U.  S.  National  recovery  administration.    Codes  of  fair  competition. . . 
...      as  approved  by  President  Roosevelt .. .with  supplemental  codes,  amend- 
ments, and  executive  orders  issued. .. 21  v.    Washington,  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1933-35. '  173.2  H21C 

Approved  code  no.  1.  Code  of  fair  competition  for  the  cotton 
textile  industry  as  approved  on  July  9,  1933,  is  found  in  v.  1, 
pp. 1-24.    See  the  index  for  references  to  amenduents  to  the  code; 
other  codes;  executive  orders  issued  regarding  Work  Assignment 
.  Boards,  etc. 
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3u2.    U.  S.  Tariff  Coiauission.    C0tton  velveteens  and  velvets.    Report  to 
the  President  on  the  differences  in  costs  of  production  of  cotton 
velveteens  and  velvets  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal 
competing  country  as  ascertained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  53G  of  title  III  of  the  Tariff  act  of  19 GO.    With  appendices: 
proclamations  "by  the  President.    38pp.,  tables.    Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1933.     (Rept.  no.  60,  2d  ser.)    173  T17Rs    no.  68 

"  Appendix  I.  A  proclamation  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  A- -.erica  increasing  rate  of  duty  on  cotton  velvets.    Appendix  II. 
A  pt.  clai.iation  "by  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  Aierica 
decreasing  rate  of  duty  on  cotton  velveteens. 

CV.sts  of  production  of  velveteens  in  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  reported  for  1030  aid  1920;  costs  of  cotton  velvets  in  Prance 
and  the  United  States  are  reported  for  1931  and  1930. 

303.  Waugh,  P.  V..  Parrii^ton,  C.  C,  and  Cooper,  M.  R.      Recent  developments 

in  the  domestic  cotton  textile  industry.    Prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Eccnonjcs,.    51pp.,  tables,  riimeogr.    Washington,  D.  0., 
U.  S.  Dept.  agr./Bur./econ.,  September  13,  1033.    1.9  Ec733Rd 

The  present  study  "was  directed  particularly  at  the  -quest ion  of 
whether  the  increased  costs  under  the  F.R.A.  code  and  the  processing 
tax  jr.  cotton  had  caused  or  would,  during  future  months,  cause  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  to  decline  and  to  remain  at  low  levels... 
A  considerable  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  industry  in  comparison  with  previous 
years- i  including  an  analysis  of  spinning  and  weaving  mill  activity, 
sales  and  stocks,  as  well  as  conditions  in  the  garment  and  other 
secondary  manuf acturing  establishments,  and  conditions  in  the  whole- 
sale trade „  » 

Charts  and  tables,  pp.  13-51,  include  the  following:    Table  1. 
Average  price  per  pound  of  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  and  specified 
carded  and  coribed  yarns  and  price  per  yard  of  specified  cotton  gray 
and  finished  cloths,  1011-1013,  1025,  1020,  and  by  weeks,  1033; 
Table  2.  Average  weekly  prices  of  raw  cotton  per  pound  and  of  cloth 
obtainable  per  pound  of  raw  cotton  and  the  margin  between  these 
prices,  1025-26  to  Sept.  3,  1033;  Table  3.  Prices  of  cotton  goods  and 
of  lint  cotton,  by  weeks,  July  28- Septenher  6,  1053;  Table  8.  Cotton 
cloth;  production,  sales,  shipments,  stocks,  raid  unfilled  orders, 
United  States,  1027-28  to  1032-33. 

Table  2  was  later  revised  to  date  of  April  13,  1034. 

304.  Zimnermann,  3.  W.      TTorld  resources  and  industries.     A  functional  ap- 

praisal of  the  availability  of  agricultural  and  industrial  resources. 
842pp.,  illus.    Hew  Y0rk  .and  London,  Harper  and  brothers  publishers, 
1933.     278  Z6 

Bibliography,  pp. 810-824. 

Partial  contents:    Ch.  XIX.  Pibors:  Geographical  and  technological 
aspects,  pp. 325-354;  Ch.  XX.  Some  economic  aspects  of  fiber  production 
and  utilization,  pp. 355-370.;  Ch.  XX  includes  sections  on  "Factors 
determining  the  location  of  a  rayon  plant",   "Geographical  distribution 
of  the  other  textile  industries",  and  "Comments  on  principles 
governing  the  location  of  the  cotton  textile  industry." 
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1934  . 

305.  .American  cotton  manufacturers  association.    Proceedings  of  the  thirty- 

eighth  annual  convention. .. Charleston,  South  Carolina,  April  19-20, 
1934„    151pp.,  tables,  charts..  t Charlotte,  :  1934?-,    304.9  Am3 

Address  by  the  president,  T.  M.  Marchant,  pp. 26-51.  The  industry 
is  surveyed, with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  N.R.A.  code, 
processing  taxes,  labor,  and  freight  rates. 

Address  by  C-.  A.  Sloan,  ppc5l-67.    jgfce  effect  of  the  1T.R.A.  coda 
on  51,  gas  and  earnings  is  discussed,  also  the  effect  of  increasing 
taxes  on  the  cotton-textile  industry. 

Address  by  R.  ft.  Broere  on  the  work  of  Cotton  textile  national 
industrial  relations  board,  pp. 68-70. 

306.  American  cotton  manufacturers'  association.      Work  assignment  involves 

consideration  of  task  imoosed  as  well  as, machine  load.  Textile  Bull. 
47(8)  i  36,  53.    Oct.  25.' 1934-.. •  304.8  So32 

A  statement  by  the  American  Cotton  Manv.f acturers *  Association 
analysing  the  Winant  Board* s  report ^  with  special  reference  to  the 
"stretch-out."' 

307.  Anderson,  W.  D.      Shall  unfair  freight  rates  kill  Southern  industry? 

22pp,,  tables.     LAtlanta,  American  cotton  manfrs.  assoc.  1934?-, 
289. 22  z.k2 

AjPgianerit  in  favor  of  the  Ramspeck  bill(H.  R.  3042)  which  pro- 
vides that  the  level  of  freight  rates  prevailing  in  the  territory 
of  destination  shall  be  the  maximum  reasonable  level  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  . Coord ssion  should  require  the  railroads  to 
maintain  from  competitive  shipping  points. 

Tables  give  rates  on  raw  cotton  and  piece  goods  between  various 
points  in  the  United  States. 

308.  Basso,  Hamilton.      Textile  trouble.    2.  G-astonia:  Before  the  battle. 

New  Ropub.  80(1033):  148-149.     Sept.  19,  1934. 

Tho  author  surGinarizcs  the  condition  of  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try and  its  workers  at  Gastonia,  IT.  C,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Code  under  the  URA  to  the  present  time,    He  in- 
cludes consideration  ef  the  depressing  effect  of  competition  by  an 
untaxed,  continuously  operating  rayon  industry,  and  concludes  that, 
in  tho  long  run,  the  textile  worker  had  gained  under  URA  only  the 
"feeling"  of  his  "right"  to  organize,  as  a  real  and  lasting  benefit. 

309.  Tho  battle  of  the  textile  fibors.    Internatl.  Textile-Apparel  Anal. 

3(Spoc.  Rept.  7):  1-3,  illus.    Aug.  15,  1934. 

The  competition  of  rayon  and  combed  cotton  yam,  1930-1934  period, 
is  discussed.    Illustrated  by  charts  which  are  explained  on  pp. 2-3. 
"Cotton  yam  prices  were  selected  rather  than  raw  cotton  prices, 
because  the  former,  have  not  reflected, : since  August  1933,  either 
tho  increase  in  raw  cotton  prices  due  to  the  processing  tax  or  the 
increase  exclusive  of  the  tax.     (Until  August,  1933  yam  prices 
paralleled  raw  cotton  prices,  and  consequently  the  ratios  of  rayon 
prices  to  raw  cotton  prices  paralleled  the  charted  price  ratios 
for  that  period.)" 
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310.  Board  settles  labor  dispute  at  Cleveland  cloth  mills.    Textile  Bull. 

46(6):  3,  20.    Apr.  5,  1934.    304.8  So32 

"The  hearing  before  the  Cotton  Textile  National  Industrial  Re- 
lations Board  of  the  labor  dispute  at  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills, 
Shelby,  IT.  C,  was  followed  with  no  re  than  usual  interest.  The 
natter  was  looked  upon  as  a  test  case  that  would  set  a  precedent  in 
the  settlement  of  future  troubles. .  .The  terns  cor  recommendations-] 
under  which  the  case  Was  settlod  by  the  national  board  are  given 
below,  w 

311.  B0wden,  Witt.      Etaployraent ,  hours,  earnings,  and  production  under  the 

N.R.A.    U.  5.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev. 
30(5):  1013-1031.    May  1934.    158.6  B87M 

Changes  in  onploynent,  hours,  earnings  and  production  in  the 
cotton  goods  industry,  October  1932  to  March  1934  are  shown  in  a 
table  on  p. 1022. 

312.  Carlson,  Oliver..  Southern  labor  awakes.     Current  Hist.  41(2):  155- 

160.'    Nov.  1934.     110  C93 

The  author  reviews  the  history  of  the  Southern  textile  industry 
in  relation  to  the  traditionally  docile  nill  hands,  and  mentions  the 
recent  strike-wave  in  the  Southern  industry,   '^brought  on  directly 
by  the  stretch-out",  as  evidence  of  a  new  impetus  toward  unionization. 

313.  Cotton-Textile  code  authority  statement.    Aner.  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 

porter 48(40):  36-37.     0ct.  4,  1934.    304.8  W88 

Tno  "text  of  the  statement  presenting  the  attitudo  of  tho  Cotton- 
Textile  Code  Authority  on  the  findings  of  the  Winant  board"  is  given. 

Also  in  T^bre  and  Fabric  87(2592):  10.    Oct.  6,  1934. 

314.  Cotton  textile  industry1 s  principles  of  industrial  relations.  Textile 

3ull.  47(9):  3.    Nov.  1,  1934.    304.8  So32 

Gives  platform  of  tho  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
and  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers1  Association. 

Aiso  reportod  in  Textile  World  04(12):  2200-2201.    Nov.  1934; 
Cotton  [.Atlanta;,  98(11):  37-38.    Nov.  1934. 

315.  Cotton-textile  institute,  inc.      Leaders  discuss  textile  industry's 

.    problems.    Commerce  and  Finance  23(50):  989-990,  illus.    DGc.  12,  1934. 

3rief  report  of  annual  meeting  of  Cotton  Textile  Institute  at 
New  York,  December  5,  1934. 

Includes  extracts  from  speech  by  G.  A.  Sloan  on  the  year's  develop- 
ments in  tho  industry. 

Also  reported  in  Textile  m^rld  84(13):  2392-2393.    Dec.  1934; 
Textile  Bull.  47(15):  12.    Dec.  13,  1934;  and  African  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reportor  48(50):  11-12.    Dec.  6,  1934. 

316.  Coulson,  A.  F.  W.      Tho  American  cotton  industry.    A  study  of  conditions 

in  the  U.  S.  A.  from  September,  1933  to  dato.  Textile  Weekly  14(352): 
367-368.    Nov.  30,  1934;  14(353):  395-396.     Dec.  7,  1934.    304.8  T3127 

A  summary  of  an  article  by  the  author.     "Mr.  Coulson  is  a  member 
of  the  Spinning  Department  of  the  Shirley  Institute,  and  was  awarded 
a  Blair  Studentship  by  tho  London  County  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
making  studies  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  States."  -Editorial  note. 
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:  The  writer  states  that  "the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give 
readers. .. some  idea  of  the  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  formu- 
'<■  lation  of  -the  vlf.E.A.-]  code,  the  effect  of  the  code,  on  the  cotton 
:       indust'ries'policios  and  organization,  and  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  under  the  code  from  July,  1933  to  August,  1934." 

317.  Dietrich,  E.  B.,  and  Lore,  Ludwig.  Textile  industry.  Encyclopaedia 
Social  Sciences,  v. 14,  pp. 580-596,  table.  New  York,  The  Macnillan 
co.,  1934.    200  Enl  v. 14 

Bibliography,  pp.  595-596.  .  . 

This  articlo  on  the  textile  industry  consists  of  two  parts* 
History  and  organization,  by  Ethel  3.  Dietrich;  and  Labor,  by  Ludwig 
Lore. 

A  table  on  page  509  shows  "Consumption  of  major  textile  yarns  in 
the  United  States,  1900-32." 

310.    Emmonds  loon  harness  company.      S0Ue  causes  of  low  .productivity  of  tex- 
tile workers.    Textile  Dull.  46(25):  7-0,  charts.    Aug.  30,  1934. 
304.0  So 32 

Extracts  fron  a  recent  booklet  by  the  author. 

Charts  show  average  "value  added"  or  productivity  per  worker  and 
percent  of  value  added  by  manufacture  absorbed  by  wages  in  cotton 
mills  compared  with  average  for  all  manufacturing.    The  author  con- 
cludes that  "at  least  one  major  reason  for  the  difficulties  of  the. 
cotton  textile  industry  lies  in  the  excessively,  large  proportion  of 
its  income  paid  out' as  wages  during  the  past  12  to  14  years." 

319.  Epstein,  E.  C.      Industrial  profits  in  the  United  States.  670pp., 

tables,  charts.    ITew'York,  Natl.  bur.  ocon.  research,  1934. 

Ch.  11.  Textiles  and  textile  products,  pp. 252-257,  contains 
statistics  of  capital,  percentage  income  to  sales  ;and  to  capitaliza- 
tion, percentage  profit  to  total  capital,  and  percentage  of  income 
paid  out  in  cash  dividends  for  large  corporations,  1919-1920. 
Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  specified  in  this  chapter  and 
'    arc  mentioned  throughout  the  discussion. 

320.  Facing  the  facts.    Textile  Dull.  47(9):  14,  15,  table.    Nov.  1,  1934.  . 

:  304.0  So32 

"Due  to  the  processing  tax,  reduced  hours  of  operation,  and  in- 
creased wages,  the  costs  of  cotton  goods  are  now  just  about  where 
they  were  in  1929.     So  are  their  market  prices."    Comparative  cost 
and  profit  analysis  of  textile  situation  as  between  June,  1929, 
approximately  the  peak  of  expansion  and  prices,  and  October,  1934, 
with- reference  to  a  standard  construction,  of  cloth:,  are  given  in 
the  table. 

321.  Franklin  process  company.      3rief  for  receivers  of  Hoosac  mills  corpora- 

tion in  support  of  their  first  report  on  claims,  said. report  denying 
claim  of  United  States  of  America  for  processing  and  floor  stocks 
taxes -under  Agricultural  adjustment  act.    101pp.    B0ston,  A.  C. 
G-etchell  and  son,  law  printers,  1934.    201.372  F05 
•    At  head  of  title:    District  court  of  the  United  States.  District 
of  Massachusetts.    In  equity  no.  3926.    Franklin  process  company  vs. 
Hoosac  mills  corporation. 
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322.  Grimshaw,  Austin.      Trends  in  the  cotton  goods  industry.     Rayon  and 

Melliand  Textile  Monthly  15(3-12):  407-410,  459-461,  511-513,  565- 
567,  612-613,  623,  tables,  charts.     Aug. -Dec.  1934.  304.8  R21 
"Sources, »  pp.613,  623. 

The  author  has  "presented  a  great  many  statistics  on  production 
and  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  "broken  down  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  various  categories  of  use;  statistics  indicating  the  degree  to 
which  cotton  has  held  its  own  in  competition  with  silk,  rayon,  and 
wool;  statistics  on  the  spindle  and  loom  capacity  of  the  cotton 
goods  industry  and  its  utilisation;  and  statistics  charting  the 
course  of  the  battlo  which  has  been  waged  betwoen  the  units  of  the 
industry  located  in  New  England  and  those  located  in  the  cotton 
growing  states."    On  the  basis  of  those  statistics  an  "intelligent 
guess"  of  future  trends  to  1940  is  made.    The  years  covered  are 
1899,  1909,  1919,  1921,  1925,  1929,  1931,  in  most  of  the  tables  given. 

323.  Hawk,  E.  q.      Economic  history  of  the  South.    557pp.,  illus.,  maps. 

New  York,  Prentice-Kail,  inc.,  1934.    277.002  H31  (prentice-Hall 
history  series,  C.  Wittko. . .editor) 

"Bibliographical  note"  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

Agriculture  and  industry  in  the  ante-bellum  S0uth,  1783-1860.- 
Cotton  production,  pp. 229-260;  cotton  manufacture,  pp. 233-292; 
Economic  progress  in  the  South  after  1880.  -  Cotton  production, 
pp. 449-462;  cotton  manufacture,  pp. 476-479. 

324.  Hood,  Robin.      A  bibliography  on  southern  labor.     Social  Forces  13(1): 

133-137.     Oct.  1934.     280.8  J823 

Labor  in  the  textile  industry  is  especially  mentioned. 

"It  is  the  pur oo so  of  this  article  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
tho  scope,  arrangement ,  and  possible  utility  of  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy dealing  with  various  phases  of  Southern  labor  since  1865,  which 
is  now  being  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. " 

325.  How  cotton  textile  industry  views  strike  settlement.     Textile  World 

84(7):  1238.    June  1934.     304.8  T315 

Gives  text  of  settlement  of  the  "strike  threatened  by  the  United 
Textile  Workers  and  averted  after  a  conference  at  NRA  headquarters 
in  Washington  June  1  and  2,  1934, »  and  comment  to  show  the  reaction 
to  the  proposed  strike  in  New  England  and  the  South. 

326.  International  labour  office.      Social  and  economic  reconstruction  in 

the  United  States.    401pp.,  tables,  charts.    Geneva,  1934.    280.12  In8S 
"The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  give  a  descriptive  analysis  of 

tho  measures  of  social  and  economic  reconstruction  taken  in  the  United 

States  during  the  first  critical  fifteen  months  of  the  Roosevelt 

Administration."  -Introductory  noto. 

Tho  cotton-textile  code  is  among  those  included  in  tho  discussion 

of  codes  and  their  effect  or.  working  conditions,  wages,  etc. 

327.  Institute  of  Pacific  relations,  American  council.      Memorandum  on  the 

American  cotton  textile  trade  with  tho  Far  East.     Inst.  Pacific 
Relations,  Amer.  Council  Fortnightly  Ropt.  3(6):  1-4,  tables.  Mar. 
23,  1934.    280.9  In732 
"Sources",  p.  4, 
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Hie  article  discusses  the  place  of  cotton  textiles  in  .American 
industry  and  exports,  comparisons  of  the  .American  with  'the.  Japanese 
industry.,  sources  of  .American  imports,  and  destination  of  American 
exports. 

328.  Is  the  percentage  against  the  small  mill?    Textile  World  84(6):  1051- 

1052,  table.    May,  1934.    304.8  T315 

The  table  shows  "comparative  manufacturing  costs  in  a  200-loom 
mill  and  in  aSOGO-loom  mill  producing  fine  and  fancy  cotton  goods,  " 
(total  cost  per  year,  cost  per  loom  week  of  80  hours,  cost  per  yard 
of  cloth,  higher  cost  in  per  cent  to  operate  200-loom  mill  on  80- 
hour  week)  itemized  as  to  depreciation,  insurance,  taxes,  salaries, 
supplies  and  repairs,  power  and  fuel,  miscellaneous  expenses  (less 
credits),  labor,  and  total  manufacturing  costs. 

329.  McElroy,  J.  J.      The  problem  of  applying  scientific  methods  in  the  cot- 

ton textile  industry.    A  scientific  discussion  of  labor  specializa- 
tion.   Pt.  I.  Textile  Bull.  47(17):  8-9,  20-21.    Dec.  27,  1934. 
304.8  So32 

Paper  presented  before  meeting  of  Textile  Section,  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  New  Y0rk,  N.  Y. 

"The  first  part  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
specialization  of  tasks  in  the  cotton  mill  commonly  known  as  the. 
'stretch-out',  and  is  published  in  full  in  this  issue." 

330.  Martin,  H.  D.      The  supremacy  of  fibers  and  fabrics.    Textile  Colorist 

56(663):  164.    Mar.  1934.    306.8  T31 

"The  trend  of  the  cotton  industry  is  more  and  more  toward  the  use 
of  rayon,  while  rayon  cannot  replace  cotton  entirely,  it  is  rapidly 
replacing  cotton  in  many  lines.  " 

331„    Munroe,  So  P.      C0dc  compliance  activities  of  the-  cotton  textile  code 
authority.    July  17,  1933-lTovember  T6,  1954.    A  report  submitted  to 
Geo.:;j?  A.  Sloan,  chairman.    10pp.    New  York,  C0t ton-textile  inst., 

mc  „  133^L» 

The  investigation  procedure,  number  and  variety  of  complaints, 
treatment  of  coda  irregularities,  advantages  of  enforcement  by  the 
code  authority,  activities  of  the  field  staff,  specimen  cases,  and 
trade  practice  -compliance  are  described. 

Extracts  in  ITore  ard  Eabric  87i>.604):  8-9.  Dec.  29,  1934;  Tex- 
tile Bull.  47(16);  8-9.  Dec.  20,  1934. 

332.    National  industrial  conference  board,  inc.      National  reconstruction 
and  recovery  program:  Administration  and  financing.    Part  III. 
processing  taxes.    Natl,  Indus.  Conf.  Bd.,  Inform.  Serv.:  Domestic 
Affairs  Memorandum  21,  13pp.,  tables.    New  York.    January  12,  1934. 

280  ..9  XJ.2162 

Cotton  payments,  pp.7,  9-10.    Table  8,  p. 10,  shows  "Changes  in 
average  retail  price  of  4  typical  cotton  textile  products  from 
August  2  to  September  13,  1953,  and  computed  processing  tax."  The 
products  are  sheet  (81  x  99  inchos),  workshirt,  overalls,  and  un- 
bleached muslin  (yard). 
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339.  Protest  the  President's  order.    Fibre  and  Fabric  87(2594):  10,  14. 

Oct.  20,  1934.     304.8  F44 

A  statement  of  E.  N.  Hood,  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Cotton  Manufacturers,   "protesting  that  President  Roosevelt's 
executive  order  on  Tuesday  of  this  woek  creating  work  assignment 
boards  to  investigate  the  so-called  'stretch-out'   system  in  the  cotton 
textilo,   silk  and  woolen  industries,  gives  instructions  which  are 
'prejudicial'  in  advance  of  the  investigation."    A  statement  of 
Arthur  Bcsso  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  is 
also  included. 

"The  principles  which  the  work  assignment  hoards  are  directed  to 
apply  under  the  supervision  of  tho  now  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board 
are  those  suggested  by  the  board  headed  by  Gov.  Winant  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  appointed  to  arbitrate  the  issues  raised  in  the 
recont  strike.  " 

340.  Rate  of  business  profits.    Natl.  City  Bankt  N.  Y.  Econ.  Conditions. 

Govt.  Finance  U.  S.  Securities.    Apr.  1934;  pp. 57-60,  tables. 
252  Un3l 

Statistics  on  cotton  mills  are  included  in  a  table  which  shows 
summary  of  corporation  profits  for  years  1S32  and  1933  (net  profits, 
per  cent  change,  net  worth  January  1,  per  cent  change,  per  cent 
return) . 

341.  The  rise  of  the  south' s  cotton  textile  industry.     Commerce  and  Finance 

2S(I&):  333-336.    Apr.  17,  1934.     286.8  C737 

"At  first  the  Southern  cotton  industry  competed  with  New  England 
in  coarse  fabrics  for  the  domestic  market,  but  it  soon  invaded  the 
export  field  and  took  up  the  manufacture  of  finer  goods.     When  the 
Southern  cotton  industry  began  competing  seriously  with  New  England, 
the  latter  then  took  up  the  manufacture  of  finer  yarns  and  finer 
goods.     This  accounts  for  the  far  heavier  consumption  by  spindle  in 
the  South  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.     On  an  average  the 
Northern  mills  consume  only  12  bales  of  cotton  per  year  per  1000 
spindles,  against  28  bales  in  the  South." 

342.  Sirrine,  J.  E.      The  truth  about  "stretch-out".    Textile  Bull.  47(15): 

3-4,  27.     Dec.  13,  1934.     304.8  So32 

An  address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cotton. Text ile 
Institute,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  December  5,  1934. 

The  author  defines  "stretch-out"  as  "a  division  of  work  between 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  worker." 

Also  in  Amer.  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  48(50):  9-10,  15.  Dec. 
13,  1934. 

343.  Sloan,  G.  A.      First  flight  of  the  blue  eagle.     The  cotton  textile 

code  in  operation.    Atlantic  Monthly  153(3):  321-325.    Mar.  1934. 

Discusses  the  progress  made  by  the  textile  industry  toward  es- 
tablishing a  minimum  wage,  spreading  employment,  and  eliminating 
cut-throat  competition. 

344.  Sloan,  G.  A.      How  the  textilo  dollar  is  divided.     Textile  Bull.  47(2): 

4,  23.     Sept.  13,  1934.    304.8  So32 

Figures  from  the  Census  of  Manufactures  of  1929  are  divided  to 
show  the  proportion  of  tho  value  of  cotton  goods  paid  as  wages,  re- 
turns on  investment,  cost  of  materials,  administrative  expenses,  etc. 
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333.  bourse i  E.  G. ,  and  others.      America' s  capacity  td  produce.  608pp., 

tables,  charts.    Washington,  D.  C.,  The  Brookings  institution,  1934. 
(Brookings  Inst .  i  Inst.  Scon.  Ser.  55),     280.12  N8 5 

.  Cotton  goods,  pp. 194-204.  Charts  show  cotton-spinning  activity 
in  the  United  States,  1900-1930,  and  for  the  Northern  and  Southern 
states,  1912-1930. 

334.  Nyman,  E,  ,C.,  and  Smith,  E.  D.      Union-managoment  cooperation  in  the 

"stretch-out";  labor  extension  at  the  Pe.quot  mills.    210pp.,  illus,, 
tablos,  cherts.    New  Haven,  Published  for  the  Institute  of  Hunan 
Relations  by  Yale  University  press,  1934.    304  H992 

i;Irom  its  beginning  the  Institute  of  Hunan  Relations  has  had  as 
one  of  it:-:;  major  objectives  the  scientific  investigation  of  some  of 
the  important  problems  of  social  and  economic  welfare.    Among  these 
are  the  human  problems  arising  from  technological  progress  in  in- 
dustry.    In  this  field  Professor  Smith  and  Mr'.  flyman  have  been 
studying  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  using  labor  saving 
machinery  in  the  cotton  textile  industry  because  a  unique  opportunity 
was  offered  here  to  investigate  the  human  relations  factors  of  tech- 
nological change  affecting  the  mental,  physical,   social,  and  economic 
welfare  of  workers  as  well  as  the  profits  of  industry  to  ownership. 
This  book  is, based  upon  an  investigation  that  was  made  in  connection 
with  this  larger  study."  -from  Foreword  by  Mark  A.  .May. 

The  Union-Management  cooperation  plan  was  established  in  Pequot 
mills  in  1927. 

335.  Osborne..  G.  G,      Trends  in  yarn  production  in  the  South  and  New  England. 

Cotton  cAtlanta3  98(1):  23-25,  charts.    Jan.  1934.    304.8  C823 

This  statistical  analysis  of  Census  data  for  the  years  1919  and 
1929  shows  that  "the  South  is  raising  the  counts  of  its  yarn  in  ad- 
dition to  producing  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  the  total 
yarn  manufactured  in  this  country.  " 

Graphs  show  y?rn  production  for  own  consumption  and  for  sale  in 
South  and  in  Her  England,  1919  and  1929. 

336.  c Paine ?  S.  S.n      Mill  engineer  says  stretch-out  a  blessing  when  properly 

applied.     Textile  Bull.  45(21):  12,  22-25.    Jan,  25,  1934.     304.8  So32 
Reprinted  from  the  "Journal  of  Commerce." 

Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  use  of  automatic 
looms.    The  attempt  to  develop  standards  for  machine  operation,  such 
as  stops  per  loom  per  hour,  is  also  discussed. 

337.  Potwin,  M.  A.      This  thing  of  housing.     Cotton  (Atlanta)  98(3):  33-36. 

Mar.  1934.      304.8  C823 

Discusses  the  problem  of  financial  cost  and  social  weight  of  the 
mill  village,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer. 

338.  Principal  developments  in  textile  labor  situation.     Textile  Bull.  47(5): 

3-5,  20.    Oct.  4,  1934.    304.8  So32 

Includes  statement  of  Textile  Code  Authority  on  Winant  Report, 
text  of  Presidential  Order  that  established  new  Textile  Labor  Rela- 
tions B0ard,  and  statement  by  the  associate  counsel,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  on  re-employment  of  strikers. 
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345.  Speake,  J.  W.      Southern  textile  workers  enjoying  economic  progress. 

Carolinas  Mag.  2(4):  8-9,  18.    Mar.  1934.    110  C22 

The  author,  who  was  minister  in  a  cotton  mill  village  for  over 
thirty  years,  writes  of  tho  present  situation  In  mill  villages. 

346.  Textile  codes  at  a  glance.    Textile  World  84(3):  419-422,  charts,  Feb. 

28,  1934.    304.8  T315  - 

Chart  shows  field  covered,  maximum  hours  per  worker  and  per 
machine,  minimum  wages,  installation  of  equipment,  fair  trade  prac- 
tices,  "stretch-out,"  organization  submitting  code,  and  status,  of 
each  code  in  which  the  textile  industry  is  interested,  including 
among  others  the  following  codes:     cotton  textile,  thread,  rayon 
weaving,  rayon  yarn,  hosiery,  cotton  and  rayon  finishing,  textile 
processing,  cotton  yarn,  mercerizing. 

347.  The  textile  triangle:  labor,  industry,  government.    U.  S.  Ne^s  2(35): 

13.     Sept.  3,  1934.     280.8  Un33A 

Includes  summary  of  a  radio  address  "by  William  Green  of  the 
.American  Moderation  of  Labor,  and  a  statement  by  George  A.  Sloan 
of  tho  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  regarding  the  effect  of  the  MBA 
textile  code  on  labor  in  the  textile  industry  and  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike. 

348.  They  have  survived I      800,000  New  England  cotton  yarn  spindles  remain 

in  active  mills.    Textile  World  84(2):  244-245.    Feb.  1934.     304.8  T315 

An  alphabetical  list  of  New  England  yarn  mills  "that  have  liqui- 
dated since  1921  and  those  that  have  survived.    N0te  states  that 
"the  term  'liquidated'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  plant  going  out 
of  the  sales  yarn  business.    Whether  the  spindles  were  actually 
junked  or  removed  td  some  other  'weaving  unit  is  not  considered.  " 
In  most  cases  the  name  of  the  mill,  location,  number  of  spindles, 
short  description  of  the  product,  and  for  those  liquidating,  date 
of  liquidation,  are  given. 

349.  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Agricultural  processing  taxes.  LQtter 

from  the  Secretary  of  agriculture  transmitting  in  response  to  Senate 
Resolution  no.  121,  information  relative  to  processing  taxes  imposed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  adjustment  act.    U.  S. 
73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate  Doc.  122,  6pp.,  tables.     c Washington, 
D.  C,  19343    Pam.  Coll. 

Tables  show  processing  taxes  on  cotton  collected  to  December  31, 
1933,  disbursements  from  tax  funds  for  rentals  and  benefits  and  re- 
moval of  surplus  to  December  31,  1933,  and  disbursements  from  tax 
funds  for  general  administrative  expenses  to  DGcember  31,  1933. 

350.  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture,  Agricultural  adjustment  administration. 

The  cotton  processing  tax.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  A^r.  Adjustment  Admin. 
(Commodity  Inform.  Ser.)     Cotton  LeaflQt  No.  2,  '4  pp.,  illus . 
Washington,  D.  C,  Govt,  print,  off.,  October  25,  1934.    1.4  C82Co 

Questions  and  answers  concerning  the  cotton  processing  tax: 
what  the  tax  is;  why  a  processing  tax  on  cotton;  effects  of  the  tax. 
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351.  U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture  :Agri cultural;; a-:1- just  men  t  administration. 

•    Equity  no.  3926.     In  the. .'district  court,  of  ^the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  -Massachusetts.    'Franklin  .process  company,  v.    Ho o sac 
■n:  nil! S  'corporation.    Opinion,  October  19,  1934.    13pp.,.. mine ogr. 
^Washington,  D.  C. ,  1934-,    1.94  C82Fr 

The  court  ruled  that  the.  processing  tax  is  a  valid  claim  of-  the 
United  States.  .'  ■  -  t  ;  ;  .     , : 

352.  U.  S.  census  'Of  manufactures. ..  '1931  distribution,  .of ,  textile  fiber  con- 

sumption.   Textile- Organon  5(5):  65-69.    May,  1934...  ■ 

Certain  tables  -from  "the  1931  biennial  Census  of  Manufactures. . . 
..       care:-j.  not  being  printed  by  the  government  due  to  a  lack  of  allocated 
.funds  for  this  purpose.    Thus  we  are  publishing  on  the  .■■next  page 
■  three  .Census  tables  which  seen  to  us  of  outstanding  irroQr.tance  to 
the  textile  industry";    Tables  show  "purchased  yarns  consumed  in 
textile  mils,  by  industries,  for  the  United  States,  1925  to-'  1931; 
.    .  .         raw  .materials  consumed  in  textile  mills,  by  industries,-  for  the 
United  States,  1925  to  1931,  principal  materials  consumed  in  the 
knit  goods  'industry '-add  its  branches,  by  kind  and  quantity,  1931." 

353.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics..     History  of 

wages  in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  1928.    R0vision  of 
Bulletin  no.  499  with  supplement,  1929-1933  (p. 523).    U.  3.  Dept. 
Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bull.  604  (Wages-  and  Hours  of  Labor  Sor.) 
574pp.,  tables.    Washington,  Govt .  print,  off.,  1934.    150.6  B07 
Ch.  7.  Textile  industries.",  pp.79-94,  is  in  text  form  and  dis- 
cusses early  hotisohold' manufacture,  working  and  living  conditions 
under  factory  system,  wages,  and  southern  mills,  through  "the  year 
1040..   Section  L.  Textiles,  pp.363-421,  covers  the  period  1840-1920 
and  consists  entirely  of  statistics.    The  reports  on  the  cotton- 
s'' .       goods  manufacturing  industry,  which  include    also  data  for  employees 
engaged  in  cotton  finishing  and  cotton  dyeing,  are  found  on  pp. 363- 
395.    Data  are  given  by  sex,  year  and  State.    Reports  for  1930  and 
1S32  are  included  in  the  Supplement , pp. 560-564. 

354.  U.  S.  National  recovery  administration.      Loading  textile  trade  associa- 

tions and  MRA* s  "Textile"  codes,  July  1934.    16pp.,  table.  Washing- 
ton, Govt,  print,  off.,  1934.    173.2  1T21L 

."The  text  is  by  C.  Judkins  and  . the  lists  by  L.  .Marceron. " 

Includes  statement  of  best  sources  of  data  on  textile  trade  associa- 
tions and  statistics,  a  list  of  "Ari  of  the  66.H.R.A.  Textile  Codes 
Approved  to  June  15,  1934,"  and  a  list  of  "The  Over  .300  Leading 
Textilo  Trade  Associations  in  the  United  States. » 

355.  .U.  S.  Tariff  commission.    The  tariff;  a  bibliography.    A  select  list 

of  references.  900pp.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  19-34.* 
173  T17Tb    (Miscellaneous  series) 

'"In  the  preparation  of  this'  bibliography  the  Commission  had  the 
services  of  Cornelia  ITotz,  librarian  of  the  Tariff  commission,  and 
of.  her  staff.  "  !  '  : 

356.  Welsh,  Michael.:     Whither  are  we  going?    An  earnest  discussion,  by  a 

textile  manufacturer,  of  the  textilo  labor  problems  induced  by 
Section  7-A,  and  the  changes  needed.    Cotton  pAtlanta-j  90(12):  43- 
40,  illus.    Dec.  1934.      304.0  C023 
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357. 


1955 
358. 


359. 
360. 


361. 


362. 


Whitney,  S.  N.      Trade  associations  and  industrial  control.    A  critique 
of  the  N.R.A..    237  pp.    New  York,  Central  "book  co.,  1934;    280.12  W61 

Ch.  III.  Experience  of  trade  associations  in  industrial  control. 
A.  Cotton  goods,  pp. 61-76;  D.  Rayon,  pp. 99-101;  F.  Woolen  goods, 
pp. 118-129.    The  work  of  the  institutes  organized  by  these  industries 
is  described.    This  chapter  is  a  revision  of  part  of  a  thesis  pre- 
sented to  Yale  University  in  1931. 


Allinson,  B.  D.      Who  won  the  textile  strike?    One  viewpoint.  Econ. 
Forum  2(4):  475-484.    Winter  1935.    280.8  Sc77 

An  attempt  to  describe,  in  brief,  what  tho  Federal  Government  has 
"done  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  substantial  justice  that  was  implicit 
in  tho  Winant  Board's  report,  and  in  the  public  statements  of  the 
President."    The  work  of  the  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board,  of  which 
Benjamin  M.  Squiros  was  made  executive  director,  is  mentioned. 

See  also  tho  article  by  P.  M.  Carlisle,  "Who  won  the  textile 
strike?    Another  viewpoint",  in  the  same  issue  of  Econ.  F0rum, 
pp. 485-494. 

American  cotton  manufacturers  association.      Southern  mills  vote  to 

continue  code  hours  and  wages.    Textile  Bull.  48(15):  r3n,  20.  June 
13,  1935.    304.8  So32 

Roport  of  a  mooting  held  Juno  7,  1935,  and  text  of  unanimous 
resolution  to  continue  codo  hours  and  wages. 

American  cotton  manufacturers  association.    Southern  village  costs  and 
wage  study.    21pp.,  tables.     Charlotte,  1J.  C.,  1935. 

Report  of  a  study  made  by  the  Ralph  E.  Loper  Co.,  for  the  associa- 
tion.   The  roport  was  compiled  after  visiting  50  mills  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

The  cost  of  rent,  heat  and  light  to  the  Southern  mill  worker  who 
lives  in  a  mill  village  is  compared  with  the  cost  to  tho  eastern 
mill  worker  who  rents  from  private  owners.    Wages  paid  in  the  textile 
industry  are  compared  with  those  paid  in  other  industries.  Tables 
summarize  value  of  villages,  number  of  operatives,  average  rent 
charged,  wages  paid  in  textile  and  other  industries,  etc. 

Anderson,  W.  D.      Real  facts  of  cotton  textile  industry.    JJpor.  Wool  & 
Cotton  Reporter  49(19):  17-20,  25-27,  tables.    May  9,  1935.     304.8  W88 

Extracts  from  address  at  .American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association 
meeting  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  April  25,  1935. 

Discus.sion  of  lnbor  and  wages,  code  compliance  and  production,  and 
wage  differentials  between  N0rth  and  South,  based  on  study  by  R.  E. 
Lopor. 

Also  in  Textile  Bull.  48(9):  3-5,  39,  46-47.    May  2,  1935. 

Angly,  Edward.      Double  trouble.    Today  3(22):  3-4,  20-21,  illus. 
Mar.  23,  1935;  3(23) :.  8-9,  22,  illus.    Mar.  30,  1935.     280.8  T562 

A  discussion  of  the  economic  difficulties  which  beset  the 
American  cotton-. textile  industry.    Those  mentioned  are  over-capacity, 
ovor-production,  under-con sumption,  hours  and  wages,  and  Japanose 
competition. 
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363.  B.,  C.C.       Some  measures  of  development  in  cotton  textiles.  Brown 

Univ.  and  providence/ Chamber  Com;,  Providence,  R.  I.    Brown  Business 
Serv.  11(10):  41-45,  tables.    June. 25,  1935. 

•;  JJThe  movement  of -the  ccotton-textile-,  industry  to  the  South,, 
increased  competition  frpm  other  fabrics,  some  of  which  is  duo  to 
changes  in  -consumers*  tastes,  some  to  new  technical  development,  and 
some  to  the, increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  made  necessary  by 
the  co toon  processing  tax  and  NRA  code  wage  and  hours  provisions, 
and  ...  foreign  competition"  are  discussed. 

364.  Blair,  Bertha.      Women  in  Arkansas  industries.  ;.U.  S..Dept.  labor, 

Women's  Bur.  Bull.:  124,  45pp.,  tables.;-  Washington,  Govt,  print,  off., 
1935.    158.92..B87  . 

A  report  "made,  at  the  request  of  the  rCommissioner  of  Labor  of  the 
State  cof- Arkansas-] ,  who  required  inf5rmation  on  employment  and 
.earnings  in  connection  with  his ■  work :  as  relief  administrator...  The 
survey  was.  .conducted  by  Ethol  Erickson.. .  .and;,  .written  by  Bertha  Blair;1 

The. field  work:  of  the  study  was  conducted  in  November  and  December 
of  1932  and  January  of  1933.    Data  .on  employment,  hours  and  earnings 
of  women  in  the  cotton  goods  manufacturing,  industry  of  Arkansas  are 
included. 

365.  Blodgett,  R.  H. .     Cyclical  fluctuations  in  commodity  stocks.    177pp.,  ■ 

illus .    Philadelphia,  Univ.  Pennsylvania  press,  1935. 

"The  .author  had  hoped  in  undertaking  this  study,  that  the  analysis 
of  the  available  statistical  data  in  the  field  of  commodity  stocks 
would  make  it  possible  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  behavior  of  those 
stocks,  in  business  cycle  periods  and  the  relative  ^importance  of  the 
.  different  typos  of,  stocks  in  these,  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business, 
thus,  laying  the  foundation  for  a  better  appraisal  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  commodity  stocks  in  business  cycle  theory."  Stocks 
studied  included  the  following,  commodities:    crude  and  refined  cot- 
tonseed oil*'  raw  cotton,  finished  cotton  floods  at  finishers,  knit 
underwear  at  mills,  cotton  hosiery  at  mills. 

366i    Carlisle,  p.  M.    ■  Who  won  the  tdxtild  strike?    Another  viewpoint.  Econ. 
Forum  2(4):  485-494.    Winter  l93B4    280.8  Ec77 

A  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  in  the  1934 
strike,  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  J.  Gorman;  conditions  of  the 
:;.b,  cotton  textile  operatives,  who,  It  ia.  stated,   "actually  live  on  a 
higher  standard  than  do  the  workers'  in  a  great  many  industries  who  • 
are  paid  a  dollar  wage  double  that  of  cotton  textile  workers";  the 
"stretch-out"  system;  history  of  tho  strike;  the  Winant  Board  re- 
port, and  response  made  to  it  by  industry  and  by  labor;    The  writer 
states  that  "chief  among  the  new  issues  brought  to  the  fore  by  the 
textile  strike  are:     (1)  Is  the  non-striker  entitled  to  protection 

.    of  his  right  to  Work?  and  (2)  Where  a  minority  of  the  employees  of 
an  individual  plant  strike  and  are  replaced,  have  such  strikers 
sacrificed  their  prior  right  to  the  jobs  -tjhey  have  discarded?" 

,       .  See  also  the  article  by  B.  D.  Allinson,   "Who  won  the  textile 

strike?  One  viewpoint,"  in  the  same  issue,  of  Econ.  Jorum,  pp. 475-484. 

1 
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367.  Census  drop  checked  "by  New  Deal.    Textile  World  (Ann.  Rev.  and  Forecast 

No.)    85(3):  432,  table,  chart.    Fob.  28,  1935.    304.8  T315 

"Using  1914  as  a  base,  100,  the  number  of  establishments,  number 
of  wage-earners,  wages  paid,  value  of  products  and  total  number  of 
units  of  product  in  the  four  major  branches  of  the  industry  during 
each  of  the  succeeding  census  years  have  been  reduced  by  Textile 
World  to  index  numbers."    A  chart  shows  these  index  numbers  and  a 
table  gives  the  Census  figures  upon  which  the  index  numbers  are  based. 

368.  Clark,  0.  M.      Some  pros  and  cons  of  the  cotton  processing  tax.     S.  C. 

Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Circ.  142,  16pp.,  tables.     Clcmson,  May,  1935. 
275.29  So8S 

The  statements  in  the  circular  given  in  bold  face  type  "are  state- 
ments frequently  made  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  relativo  to  the 
cotton  processing  tax.    The  remaining  parts  of  the  several  sections 
are  discussions  of  these  statements." 

The  tables  give  data  on  prices  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton, 
cotton  cloth  production,  etc.,  taken  from  government  sources.  Table 
7  is  "Ten  years  of  cotton  textiles,"  1925-1935,  from  the  Ten-Year 
Survey  of  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants  of  New  Y0rk. 

369.  Comstock,  Alzada.      Revolt  of  the  cotton  textiles.    The  mill  owners' 

ca.se  against  the  processing  tax,  and  what  New  England  needs. 
Barron's  15(20):  7,  10.    May  20,  1935.     234.8  B27 

"Supplementing  a  recont  review  in  Barron j s  of  the  Now  England 
cotton-textile  industry's  battle  of  protest  against  the  Administra- 
tion, it  is  here  shown  that  Washington's  answer,  the  newly-formed 
Cabinet  Committee,  has  not  provided  the  solution  to  the  industry's 
problems.    Besides  pointing  out  the  mill-owners'  side,  Professor 
Comstock  frankly  discusses  New  England's  need  of  depending  more  on 
other  than  the  textile  industries."  -Editor's  note.    The  discussion 
is  under  the  following  headings:  Current  investigations  cref erring 
to  the  parallel  inquiries  of  the  Cabinet  committee  consisting  of 
Secretaries  Hull,  Wallace,  Roper  and  Perkins^;  mass  meetings  and 
closed  mills;  the  war  on  the  cotton  tax;  attack  on  constitutionality; 
the  wage  differential;  Japanese  competition;  long-run  textile  dif- 
ficulties; a  long  period  of  depression. 

370.  Cotton  textile  industry.    Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States  transmitting  a  report  on  the  conditions  .aid  problems  of  the 
cotton  textile  industry,  made  by  tho  cabinet  committee  appointed  by 
him.    U.  S.  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Senate  Doc.  126,  154pp.,  tables, 
charts.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1935.    304  Un34 

The  Cabinet  Committee,  consisting  of  the  SGcretary  of  Commerce  as 
chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
tho  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  appointed  on  April  26,  1935,  to  investi- 
gate conditions  in  the  cotton-textile  industry.      Tho  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  sat  with  the  Cabinet,  committee 
during  its  hearings,    Tho  committee  appointed  a  fact-finding  sub- 
committee, which  consisted  of  John  Dickinson,  Chair.. .on,  representing 
the  Department  ox  Commerce;  A.  H.  Hanson,  Department  of  State; 
P.  A.  Porter,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration;  A.  F.  Hinricks, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (in  absence  of  Isador  Lubin,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics);  and  A.  M.  Fox,  Tariff  Commission. 

Contents:    Findings  and  recommendations  of  Cabinet  committee, 
pp. 1-21;  Summary  of  report  of  subcommittee,  pp. 27-34;  Report  of 
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subcommi t tee,  pp. 35-1 48. 

The  tables  and  charts  are  listed  on  pp.lX-XI. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
committee  is  given  on  pp.I.II-VI,  and  covers  the  following  points; 

1.  Excess  capacity  and  obsolescence;  2.  Imports;  3.  Exports;  4. 
Government  purchases  of  cotton  goods;  5.  Increasing  use  of  cotton; 
6.  Net  weight  trading;  7.  Cotton-loan  policy;  8.  Processing  tax; 
9.  Merchandising  and  marketing;  10.  Labor  standards;  11.  A  con- 
tinuing committee  to  formulate  methods  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations and  to  make  studies  of  long-run  trends. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  is  subdivided  as  follows:     I.  Trends 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  l$f$|)r35s    A.  By  types  and  regions; 
13 .  Plant  expansion  and  abandonment;  C.  Employment  and  earnings; 
D.  Costs  and  profits;  E,  RaW  cotton  and  cotton  cloth- prices  and  mill 
margins.  II.  Fundamental  factors  in  the  cotton-textile  industry: 
A  Changes  in  demand  for  cotton  textiles:    1.  Competing  commodities; 

2.  Production  and  consumption  of  cotton  cloths  by  types;  3.  Foreign 
competition  and  foreign  markets.  B.  Internal  problems  in  the  cotton- 
textile  industry?  1„  Extent  of  capacity  operations  in  cotton  mills. 
2.  Obsolescense;  3.  Relationship  of  the  industry's  organization  to 
its  marketing  problems,  C.  Governmental  policies:  1.  The  lTational 
Industrial  Recovery  Act;  la.  Comparable  efforts  at  control  in  Great 
Britain;  lb.  Rationalization  in  Japanese  cotton  industry;  2.  The 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  program;  3.  Social  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  cotton  industry;  4.  Taxation  of  cotton  mills. 

371.  The  cotton  textile  industry  and  the  processing  tax.     Com.  &  Einanc. 

Chron.  140:  2250-2252.    Apr.  6,  1935.     286.8  C73 

A  discussion  of  the  order  of  the  National  Industrial  Relations 
Board,  issued  Ha.rch  26,  1935,  authorizing  curtailment  of  production 
in  the  cotton-textile  industry;  the  "real  difficulties  of  the  indus- 
try, »  in  relation  to  Administration  policies;  and  a  criticism  of 
the  processing  tax  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

372.  Cotton  textile  work  assignment  board.    Report  and  recommendations . . . 

to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  a  permanent  plan  for  regula- 
tion of  work  assignments  in  the  cotton  textile  industry.  16pp., 
mimeogr.    Washington,  D.  G. ,  May  13,  1935.    304  CC3 

The  Board  was  appointed  December  1,  1934,  and  carried  out  in- 
structions as  laid  down  in  Executive  orders  of  October  16,  1934. 
It  consisted  of  W,  A.  Mitchell,  Chairman,  Geoffrey  C.  Brown,  Em- 
ployees' Representative,  and  Sarle  R.  Stall,  Employers'  Representa- 
tive. 

Findings  and  conclusions,  pp. 5-13. 

373.  Cotton  textiles.    The  problem  of  overcapacity.    H.  Y.  Trust  Co.  Index 

15(6):  117-119,  tables.    June  1935. 

t^One  of  the  continuing  problems  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
is  the  adjustment  of  available  capacity  to  effective  demand." 
Developments  in  the  cotton  textile  .industry  during  the  past  two 
years  in  relation  to  Government  policies  are  discussed. 

374.  Crum,  ¥,  L.      The  national  income  and  its  distribution,    Amer.  Statis. 

Assoc.  J0ur.  30(189):  35-46,  tables.    Mar.  1935.    251  Am3 
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"The  author  was  assisted,  in  the  research  leading  to  this  paper, 
by  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Harvard  University  Committee  on  Re- 
search in  the  Social  Sciences.    This  article  is  the  revision  of  a 
paper  presented  at  the  Ninety-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  D0combor  28,  1934."  -footnote. 

The  author  discusses  the  disposition  of  corporate  profits  by 
officers  of  corporate  enterprises.    Thoy  are  usually  distributed 
as  dividends  and  as  additions  to  tho  surplus.    Textiles  aro  ono  group 
of  manufactures  listed  in  tho  tablos  showing  additions  to  surplus 
and  net  dividend  payments. 

375.  Dana,  Philip.      Washington  hears  Philip  Dana  of  festbrook.    Fibre  and 

Fabric  88(2622):  6-7,  tables.    May  4,  1935.    304.8  F44 

Text  of  a  statement  by  a  member  of  the  Maine  delegation  before 
the  Prosident's  Special  Cabinet  Committee  hearing  on  textile  Hew 
England,  in  which  ho  gave  the  viewpoint  of  Maine  mills  on  the  pro- 
cessing tax,  the  wage  differential  between  North  and  South,  the 
effect  of  textile  imports,  the  effect  of  overproduction  and  "tho 
obvious  noed  for  production  control." 

376.  Doane,  W.  P.      The  flight  of  capital  and  industry  from  Massachusetts. 

Authoritative  facts  and  official  figures  showing  the  consequences  of 
unsound  taxation  and  uneconomic  labor  legislation  -  in  decreased 
employment,  diminished  wages  and  increased  taxec  -  in  comparison 
with  Pennsylvania.    A  study  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturers' 
association.    39pp.,  tables.     cn.p.,  1935? 3 

Taxes  on  textile  mills  are  included  and  movement  of  mills  from 
Massachusetts  to  tho  South  is  noted. 

377.  G-arside,  A.  H.      Cotton  goes  to  market.    A  graphic  description  of  a 

great  industry.    411pp.,  illus.    Now  Y0rk,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  co., 
1935.     286.372  G-19 

Ch.  XXI.  The  manufacturer:  protecting  mill  margins,  pp. 316-327. 
Examples  of  cotton  hedging  by  cloth  manufacturers  aro  outlined  on 
pp. 383-386. 

378.  Hinrichs,  A.  P.,  and  Cleu,  Ruth.      Historical  review  of  wage  rates  and 

wage  differentials  in  the  cotton-textile  industry.    U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Bur.  Labor  St  at  is.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev.  40(5):  1170-1180,  tables. 
May  1935.    158.6  B87M 

Tables  show:    Average  hourly  earnings  in  cotton-goods  manufactur- 
ing in  Hew  England  and  South  Atlantic  States,  1924-34,  by  occupations 
(males  and  females),  p. 11 71;  Ratio  of  average  hourly  earnings  in 
Hew  England  to  those  in  South  Atlantic  States,  by  occupations,  p. 1173; 
Ratio  of  average  hourly  earnings  in  various  occupations  (classified 
by  males  and  females)  to  those  in  4  lowest-paid  male  occupations, 
P. 1179. 

379.  Hinrichs,  A.  F.      Wage  rates  and  weekly  earnings  in  the  cotton-textile 

industry,  1933-34.    U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly 
Labor  R0v.  40(3):  612-625,  tables.    Mar.  1935.    158.6  B37M 

This  article  contains  facts  found  in  "a  wage  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  tho  order  of  the  precidont,  a  study 
which  was  supplemented  by  a  special  cost-of-living  survey  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  the  determination  of  'real  wagesi'"    The  wage  study  was 
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carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Jacob  Perlnan  -and  A.  Talamo. 
The  cost-of-living  study  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Faith  Williams  with  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Stella  Stewart  in 
the  collection  of  retail  prices. 

'•The  wage  study  included  the  examination  and  transcription  of 
pay-roll  records  for  a  week  in  August  1933  and  August  1934  in  177 
mills  under  the  cotton-textile  code,  employing  approximately  100,000 
workers*    A  smaller  out  nevertheless  representative  sample,  covering 
38,000  wage  earners,  was  taken  for  a  week  prior  to  the  code  in 
July  1933...  The  figures  presented  are  comparable  with  those  pub- 
lished in  earlier  studies  "by  the  Bureau  as  regards  individual 
occupations. " 

The  following  tables  are  included:    Table  1.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings, by  occupations  and  sex,  1933-34  in  northern  mills  and  in 
Southern  mills;  Table  4.  Workers  receiving  less  than  basic  minimum 
rates  per  hour  in  cotton-textile  mills,  by  occupations  and  sex, 
August  1934,  North  and  South. 

380.  Lekus,  Max.      The  cotton  textile  crisis.    Present  adverse  position  of 

industry  calls  for  long-range  planning.    Barron's  15(17):  7,  tables. 
Apr.  29,  1935.    284.8  B27 

The  factor  of  Japanese  competition  with  the  United  States  in- 
dustry is  discussed.    Table  I  shows  Japanese  cotton-textile  imports 
into  the  United  States  in  square  yards,  1929-Eeb.  1935;  Table  II 
shows  number  of  spindles  operated  in  Japan,  1926-Jan.  1935. 

381.  Lockwood,  W.  W. ,  Jr.      Japanese  cotton  goods  in  the  American  market. 

Inst.  Pacific  Relations.  Amer.  Council.  Far  Eastern  Survey  4(8): 
57-61,  tables.    Apr.  24,  1935.    280  0  9  In 782 

The  author  states  that  "if  figures  were  available  for  a  more' 
accurate  estimate,  they  would  show  cotton  goods  purchased  from  Japan, 
even  with  the  increase  recorded  in  1934,  as  considerably  less  than 
4:fo  of  comparable  .American  production  and  consumption.    T^us  it  is 
clear  that  Japanese  goods  are  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  American 
cotton  goods  market  as  a  whole."    Table  I  shows  imports  of  cotton 
goods  manufactures  into  the  United  States  from  Japan,  by  kind  of 
article  (quantity  and  value)  1928,  1929,  1933,  1934.    Table  II  gives 
imports  of  Japanese  cotton  manufactures  into  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  total  imports  from  Japan  and  total  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  from  all  countries,  1923,  1929,  1933,  1934. 

382.  Loper,  E.  E.      Cost  break-down  shows  percentage  relationships  of  major 

items.    Textile  World  85(3):  428-429,  illus.    Eeb.  28,  1935.     304.8  T315 

The  relationship  between  items  of  cost  (raw  materials,  overhead, 
labor,  process  tax)  in  manufacturing  certain  representative  yarns  and 
fabrics,  principally  cotton,  is  shown  by  means  of  a  "pie-chart"  for 
each  product.    An  accompanying  table  shows  in  detail  the  percentages 
various  items  of  cost  are  of  total  cost.    The  author  discusses  some 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  analysis.    Yarns  and  fabrics  used 
are  voile,  lawn,  broadcloth,  narrow  sheeting,  all-rayon  twill,  sand 
crepe,  lO/l  K.  hosiery  yarn,  3o/l  K.  warp  yarn,  60/l  C.  warp  yarn, 
alpaca,  filling  sateen,  print  cloth. 
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383.  Lyon,  L.  S. ,  Roman,  P.  T. ,  Terborgh,  George,  Lorwin,  L.  L. ,  Dearing, 

C.  L.,  and  Marshall,  L.  C.      The  National  recovery  administration, 
in  analysis  and  appraisal.    947pp.,  tables,  charts.  Washington, 

D.  C,  Brookings  institution,  1935.    280.12  LS9 

References  to  the  cotton-textile  codo,  the  first  codo  tinder  the 
NRA,  are  node  throughout  this  study  of  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  NRA.  and  the  effects  of  its  work  in  industrial  relations. 

384.  Marshall,  Hunter,  Jr.      Eighteen  months  under  the  processing  tax. 

Carolinas  Mag.  3(4):  25-25.    Mar.  1935.    110  C22 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  tho  following  headings:    What  is 
the  processing  tax?  -  What  is  meant  "by  processing?  -  Rato  of  proces- 
sing tax  -  Tho  effect  of  tho  processing  tax  on  the  textile  industry. 
The  author  states  that  in  tho  year  1934  the  processing  tax  "equalled 
an  amount  substantially  40  per  cent  of  the  wage  bill  of  the  industry, 
and  approximately  40 -per  cent  of  its  raw  material  cost."    The  atti- 
tude of  the  industry  is  expressed  by  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  tho  N0rth  Carolina  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  which  is 
quoted,  recommending  that  the ? processing  tax  bo  removed. 

385.  Merritt,  C.  L.      Analysis  of  the  processing  tax.     Cotton  Digest  7(29): 

11-12.    Apr.  27,  1935.   286.82  C822 

The  writer  states  in  summary,   "The  processing  tax  has  the  effect 
of  decreasing  consumption  of  American  cotton;  it  destroys  or  imparts 
the  market  for  the  lower  grades  of  cotton;  it  interferes  with  the 
normal  operation  of  tho  cotton  mill  industry  through. tho  impounding 
of  working  capital  and  makes  the 'cotton  industry  a  tax  collecting 
agency;  and,  lastly,  since  it  is  a  sales  tax  imposed  on  a  necessity 
of  life,  being  highest  on  tho  types  of  cloth  used  most  by  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  pay  it  without  any  compensating  advantage, 
thero  can  bo  no  justification  for  its  continuance." 

386.  Moore,  Frederick.      The  processing  tax  on  cotton  is  direct  levy  on 

mills  and  employees.    Textile  Bull.  47(25):  8-9,  58-60,  tables. 
Feb.  21,  1935.    304.8  So32 

Certain  cost  figures  from  a  survey  of  textile  costs  by  A.  W. 
Ruckcr  are  given  to  show  percentage  of  the  cost,  that  goes  to  labor 
and  to  the  processing  tax. 

387.  National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.     Shall  freight  rates  be 

.  based  on  economics  or  politics?    9pp.    Boston,  Mass.,  Natl,  assoc. 
cotton  manfrs.  c1935-,    289.22  ,-N-, 

This  pamphlet  contains  tho  answer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers  to  a  pamphlet  by  W.  D.  Anderson,  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  entitled  "Shall  unfair  freight 
rates  kill  Southern  industry?",  the  purpose  of  which,  it  is  claimed, 
"appears  to  be  an  effort  to  obtain  support  for  the  bill  of  Repre- 
sentative Ramspeck  of  Georgia,  H.  R.  3042  and  S.  R.  1,  5,  and  6  by 
Senators  George  and  Russell  of  Georgia  pending  in  Congress  and  pro- 
viding that  the  level  of  freight  rates  prevailing  in  destination 
territory  shall  be  the  maximum  reasonable  level  which  the  Commission 
shall  require  the  railroads  to  maintain  from  competitive  shipping 
points." 
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388.  Hew  Engl  and  ,  council,  Industrial  department.  •  •  Summary  of  survey  of  the 

current  situation  of  the  New  England  cotton  textile  industry  made  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  industrial  conditions  in  New 
England.    15pp.,  mimeogr.    Boston,  Mass.    1935.    281. 372 c lie 3 
;  ■  '-'  The  summary  is  based,  on  returns  of  questionnaires  by  87  companies, 
..  representing  105  mills,  or  approximately  one-third  of  Hew  England's 
cotton  goods  production.    The  replies  are  summarized  under  the  fol- 
lowing topics:     Processing  tax,  foreign  competition  in  domestic  and 
in _ foreign  markets,  over-production,  North- South  wage  differentials, 
age  of  machinery,  and  local  or  state  conditions  as  to  taxes,  legis- 
lation, :  freight  rates,  labor  troubles,  etc.     "Because  of  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  effects  of  various  factors  dealt 
with,  the  Council  has  not  felt  warranted  in  drawing  specific  con- 
clusions .  "  .  ; 

Also  in  Fibre  and  Fabric  88(2612):  14,  chart.    Feb.  23,  1935. 

389.  -  Nose-dive  taken  by  cotton-textile  industry  in  year  of  trials.  Textile 

World  85(3;):  443-446,  table,,  charts.    Eeb.  28,  1935.    304.8  T315 

A  description  of  activities  in  the  industry  during  1934;  includ- 
ing a  summary  of  events  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  -N.R.A. 
:    Cotton-Textile  Code. 

A  table  on  p. 444  shows  cotton  and  cotton'  textile  prices  and 
spindle  activity  by  month  for  1934,  and  1934  and  1933  monthly  averages. 

390.  Pidgeon,  M.  E.      Variations  in  wage  rates  under  corresponding  conditions. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Women's  Bur.  Bull.  122,  57pp.,  tables,  charts. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1935.    158.92  B87 

Data  from  6  cotton  mills  in  Maine  and  20  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  year  1932  are  included  in  the  study.    Emphasis  was  placed  on 
..study  of  wage  payments  made  to  women. 

The  minimum  wage  fixed  in  N.R.A.  codes  for  7  industries  (includ- 
ing the  cotton  textile  and  cotton  garment  industries)  and  per  cent  of 
women  receiving  such  amount  or  more  prior  to  code,  is  shown  in 
Chart  IV,  pp. 53- 54.' 

391.  Ramsay,  A.  M.      Industrial  relations  in  the  Southern  cotton  textile 

industry,  1933-1935.    Vassar  Col.    Vassar  J0ur.  Undergraduate  Studies 
9:135-174,  May  1935.     304,  cRj  LI . 

References  to  literature  are  given  in  footnotes. 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  a  course  on  "Labor  Problems." 
„.•"   The  writer  discusses  the  economic  background  of  the  Southern 
textile  industry  in  1933;  the  objective's  and  work  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  in  the  South;  the  formation  and  details 
of  the  Cotton-Textile  Code  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration; 
the  effect  of  the  Code,  from  the  viewpoint  of  industry  and  labor; 
,   events  leading  up  to  the  strike  and  methods  of  the  strike  of  September, 
1934;  the  Winant  Board  report  (J'Report  of  Board  of  Inquiry  for  the 
Cotton  Textile  Industry' to  the  President");  the  national  situation  and 
policies  of  the  Administration  (including  mention  of  the  Textile  Work 
Assignments  Committee  and  of  the  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board); 
suggestions  for  rehabilitation  of  the  industry,  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  industrial  relations  throughout  the  industry.  : 

Table  I,  p. 158,  shows  "membership  claimed  by  U.T.W.  cUnited  Textile 
Workers^  in  Southern  States,  August,  1934"  (from  "the  'New  York  Times', 
Aagust  26,  1934,  p. 25b).  Table  II,  p. 172,  gives  "Summary  of  legal 
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•    cases,  March  15,  1935"  ("adapted  from  United  States,  Textile  Labor 
Relations  Board,  Office  Record,-  Washington"). 

392.  Rhode  Island.  General  assembly,  Commission  to  investigate  problems  of 

the  cotton  textile  industry.  Roport .. .made  to  the  General  assembly 
at  the  January  session,  1935.  13pp.  Providence,  The  Oxford  press, 
1935.     304  R34 

At  head  of  title:  State  of  Rhodo  Island  and  Providence  plantations. 

Charles  M.  Corcoran  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  roport  presonts  recommendations  of  the  Commission  concerning 
over-production,  cooperation  botweon  labor  and  management,  the  cotton 
processing  tax,  imports,  continuation  of  the  N.R.A. ,  freight  ratos, 
and  local  taxation  in  tho  cotton  textile  industry  of  Rhode  Island. 
Three  SGnato  bills  are  reprinted,  as  follows:     Senate  bill  no.  203 
(Resolution  requesting  the  senators  and  representatives  in  congress 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  bills  H.  R.  3042,  and  S.  1632  in  its  present  form) 
(Passed  March  19,  1935);  Senate- bill  no.  204  (Substitute  "A")  (Resolu- 
tion urging  congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  re- 
stricting the  importation  into  this  country  of  certain  textile  articles) 
(Passed  March  19,  1935);  Senate  bill  no.  200  (Resolution  requesting 
tho  president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  a  federal  investigation 
to  be  made  concerning  tho  equalization  of  wages  in  the  cotton  textile 
;  industry.)     (Passed  March  19,  1935) 

393.  Sloan,  G.  A.      Code  authority  welcomes  study  of  mill  earnings.  Textile 

Bull.  47(19):  3,  10.    Jan.  10,  1935.  304.0  So32 

An  analysis  by  the  chairman  of  tho  Cotton  Textile  Code  Authority 
of  tho  Federal  Trade  Commission' s  report  on  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry for  1933  and  0  months  of  1934. 

394.  Sloan,  G.  A.,  and  Dorr,  G.  H.      Effect  of  Japanese  textile  imports. 

Textilo  Bull.  40(10):  3,  25,  tables.    May  9,  1935.         304.0  So32 

Extracts  from  joint  statement  "submitted  to  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Textiles"  by  the  chairman  of  tho  Cotton-Textile  Code  Authority  and 
tho  president  of  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute. 

395.  •  Talmadge,  A.  A.      Now  England  .grins  but  finds  it  hard  to  bear.  Cotton 

Trade  Jour.     (Oth  Internatl.  ed. ,  1934-35)  15(20):  120.    1935. Polio 
72.0  CG214 

The  quostion  of  whether  or  not  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  New 
England  can "continue  under  present  government  policies  is  discussed 
briefly i 

396.  Text  of  decision  of  Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Boston  holding 

AAA  processing  and  floor  taxds  illegal.     Com.  &  Financ.  Chron.  141 
(3656):  367-370.    July  20,  1935.     206.8  C73 

"Tho  text  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Boston,  Mass.,  of  July  16,  holding  as  unconstitutional 
the  processing  and  floor  taxes  levied  by  tho  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act... in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Hoosa'c  Mills  Corp.  against  the  United  States." 
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397.  The  textile  industry  and  the  collapse  of  the.NiR^A*      Internatl.  Textile- 

Apparel  Anal,    4(Spec.  Hept'.  5):  1-2.    June  1,  1935. 

"Prom  a  textile  standpoint,  the  Supreme  Court,  decision  came. at  a 
most  opportune  time."    The  accomplishments  and  failures  of  NRA  in 
the  textile  industry  -and  the  implied  dangers  and  "benefits  of  its 
elimination  are  discussed  briefly.  •■ 

398.  30-hour  week  and  its  effect  on 'the  small  mill.    Textile  World  85(1):  61, 

tables.    January  1935.    304.8  T315 

Tables  show    hypothetical  costs  per  loom  and  per  yard  of  cloth  of 
operating  a  200-loom  mill  and  a  2000-loom  mill  for  60  hours  and  80 
hours  per  week. 

399.  U.  S.  Board  of  inquiry  for  the  cotton  textile  industry.    Report... to  the 

president.    16pp.     c Washington ,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1935-,    173.2  C82 
Known  popularly  as  the  Winant  Board.  , 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  was  composed  of  John  G.  Winant,  chairman; 
Marion  Smith,  and  Raymond  7.  Ingersoll. 

"This  report  deals  first  with  the  background  of  the  strike  situa- 
tion and  then  takes  up  in  detail  each  of  the  basic  issues  involved. 
It  concludes  with  a  suuraary  of  the  Board's  recommendations."  The 
recommendations  are:     The  creation  of  a  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board; 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  industry's  ability 
to  support  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  employees  at  higher  wages; 
regulation  of  the  "stretch-out";  and  a  study  of  definitions  and  ' 
classifications  of  occupations  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  may  be  found  also 
in  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  Monthly  Labor  Rev. 
39(5):  1115-1117.    Hov.  1934.      150.6  B 871.1 

400.  U.  S.  Sudoral  trade  commission.    Report... on  textile  industries.  Pts. 

I- VI.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1934-1935.    173  E32Te 

";3y  Executive  order,  dated  September  26,  1934  ...  the  Federal 
Trado  Commission  was  directed  to  undertake  an  investigation  of,  and 
report  on,  the  labor  costs,  profits,  and  investments  of  companies 
and  establishments  in  the  textile  industries,  and  to  make  public 
the  results  at  the  earliest  possible  moment."    The  period  investi-' 
gated  covered  January  1,  1933,  to  August  31,  1934.  -Ft.  I,  p.v. 

Executive  order,  September  26,  1934,  Creation  of  the  Textile 
Labor  Relations  Board,  etc.,  is  found  in  Ft.  I,  pp. 17-19.  (Exhibit  l) 

Ft.  I,   "Investment  and  profits,"  contains  tables  which  show,  for 
1933-34:  Total  reported  investment,  excluding  goodwill,  income,  and 
rates  of  return;  Investment  in  the  textile  business,  income  and 
rates  of  return  on  textile  investment;  Stockholders'  equity  in  the 
textile  business,  income  and  rates  of  return  on  stockholders'  equity. 

Ft.  II.  "The  cotton  textile  industry."    The. 409  cotton  textile 
companies  reported  on  consisted  of  "84  spinning  companies,  44  weaving 
companies,  206  combined  spinning  and  weaving  companies,  and  75 
dyeing  and  finishing  companies.    The  order  of  presentation  is  to 
take  up  each  of  these  groups  of  companies  and  to  discuss  their  in- 
vestments and  rates  of  return;  the  proportions  of  their  total 
manufacturing  costs  represented  by  raw  material,  labor,  and  other 
items;  the  percentages  of  various  items  of  cost  and  profit  to  sales, 
and  the  effect  of  increase  in  labor  costs  on  profits  and  on  prices 
under  certain  assumed  conditions. "    The  data  are  presented  in  tables. 
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Pt.  VI.     "Tabulations  showing  financial  .and  operating  results  for 
textile  conpar.ios  according  to  rates  of  return  on  investment,  rates 
.  .  of  net  profit  or  loss  on  sales,  •  and  amount  of  investment '!,  includes 
statistics  for  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  companies . ' 

401.    U.  S.  federal  trade  conmisslon.    The  textile  industries  in  1933  and 

1934.    Part  I.  The  cotton  textile  industry.    33pp.,  tablos,  ninoogr. 
.  .      Washington,  D.  C.  c1935?3 

"The  Commission's  Report  on  the  tcxtilo  industries  for  1933  and 
1934  covors  the  information  furnished  "by  554  cotton  textile  companies 
for  each  of  the  four  six-month  periods  of  1933  and  1934."    The  method 
followed  is  the  same  as  that  "followed  in  discussing  the  information 
furnished  by  the  409  cotton  textile  companies  included  in  Part  II  of 
the  Commission's  Textile  Report  on  765  companies  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1933  to  August  3i,  1934,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
preliminary  Report.    Howevor,  the  additional  companies  included  in 
this  report  make  the  data  much  more  representative  of  the  entire 
industry." 

Tables  show  rates  of  roturn;  proportions  of  total  manufacturing 
cost  represented  by  raw  material,  labor  and  other  costs;  percentages 
of  specified  costs,  expenses  and  profit  to  sales;  and  analysis  show- 
ing the  effect  of  decreasing  hours  worked  per  week  by  specified 
percentages  with  decrease  in  weekly  wage. 

,402.    U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.      Textile  report, 
Part  I.  Wago  rates  and  weekly  oarnings  in  the  cotton  goods  industry 
from  July  1935  to  August'"  1934.     Second  edition  with  minor  corrections, 
February  4,  1935.    70pp.,  tables,  mim'eogr.     .Washington,  D.  C,  1935. 
158.61  T31  Pt.  1.  c  3 

"The  report  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Isador  Lubin, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  A.  I1.  Hinrichs, 
Chiof  Economist  of  the  Sureau." 

"This  study... was  undertaken  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  6858  of 
Soptember  26,  1934  creating  the  Textile  Labor  Relations  Board... 
Pursuant  to  this  order  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertook  in 
the  month  of  October  the  examination  and  transcription  of  payroll 
records  for  a  week  in  August  1933  and  August  1934  in  177  mills  under 
the  cotton  textile  co do. .. c including :  somewhat  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  persons  in  the  industry...  This  report  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  these  data. "  -  Introduction. 

403.  U.  S.  National  recovery  administration.      Recent  trends  in  the  cotton 

textile  industry.    U.  S.  Natl.  Recovery  A$:dn. ,  The  Blue  3rglo  2Xll): 
8,  table,  charts.    Mar.  15,  1935.     173.2  11213 

A  short  statement  which  traces  tronds  in  employment,  earnings, 
weekly  wa';es,  and  "mill  margins",  1929-1935.    A  table  shows  "valuo 
of  product  and  cost  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  fuel  and  power, 
cotton  textile  industry,  1919-1934."    The  trends  are  illustrated 
by  charts. 

404.  U.  S.  National  recovery  administ ration,  R0soarch  and  planning  division. 

Hours,  wages,  and  employment  under  the  codes.    Prepared  for  the  hear- 
ings on  employment  provisions  of  codes  of  fair  competition.  115pp., 
charts,  tables,  mimcogr.     Washington,  D.   C. ,  January,  1935. 
173.2  N21Ho 
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Bibliographical  footnotes. 

"The  preparation  of  this  booklet  has  been  the  special  task  of 
'  .     the  Statistics  Section,,  under  the  direction  of  Dr".  Theodore  J. 
Krops  . "  —Foreword.  .:, 

■  The  following  tables  include  cotton  goods:    Table  II.  Pre-code  and 
post-code  hours  in  various  industries,  p. 47;  Table  IV.  Average  hourly- 
earnings  of  wage  earners,  1923-34,  p. 54;  Table  XII.  Indexes  of  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  adjusted  for  cost  of  living,  p. 89;  Table  XV. 
,  Comparison  of  employment ,  nan-hours  and  prices  in' first  ten  months 
of  1934  and  in  1929,  p. 96, 

405.    The  world's  largest  cotton  textile.    An  audit  of  the  favorable  and  un- 
!    favorable  factors  affecting;  pacific  mills.    Barron's  15(1):  14, 
illus.    Jan.  7,  1935.    284.8  327 

An  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of  pacific  Mills,  "largest 
cotton  mill  in  the .world ( in  point  of  annual  sales  volume. . .Incor- 
po  rated  in  1850,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  Hew  England  textile  enter- 
prises.   Its  original,  operations  at.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  were  expanded 
between  1909  and  1916  through  various  plant  acquisitions  in  the 
'C':]Z.:     .    North  and  South.  ..60$  of  the. Pacific  Mills  spindleage  is  located  in 
th.4  South  where  costs1  are  cheaper,  though  as  a  result  of  NRA  wage 
and  hour  regulations  the  disadvantages  of  a  New  England  location  are 
now  much  less  marked.  » 

...  406.    TChitbeck,  R.  H. ,  and  Pinch,  V.  C.      Economic  geography.    3d  ed.  565pp., 
illus.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill  book  co .,  inc . ,  1935.    278  W58  Ed.  3 
'  .Cotton  manufacturing,  pp. 101-105.    The  subject  is  surveyed  under 

the  following  headings:     the.  importance  of  cotton  textiles;  types 
of  cotton  mills;  the  distribution  of  Anerican  cotton  mills;  cotton 
...       manufacturing  in  New  England,  in  the  Middie  Atlantic  States,  in  the 
South;  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles;  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  clothing;  American  foreign  trade  in  cotton  goods. 
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STATISTICAL' SOURCES 
These  References  Are  Arranged  Alphabetically  fty  Author 

407.  Arkansas.  Bureau  of  labor  and  statistics.    Biennial  report .. .2&-9th. 

1915/16-1929/30.    8  v.,  tables.    Little  Rock,  C1917-1S30-, 

Statistics  of  nunber  of  fims  and  employees,  payrolls  and  wa/;es 
are  given  for  "textiles-.'" 

408.  Association  of  cotton  textile  merchants  of  New  York,    production  sta- 

tistics monthly 3  Sept.,  1927-Jan.  1933.  nineogr.  Now  York,  1927-33. 
304.9  As7 

Statistics  of  production,  sales,  shipments,  stocks  and  unfilled 
orders  are  given  nonthly  for  standard  cotton  cloths. 

409.  Association  of  cotton  textile  merchants  of  New  York.    Ten  years  of 

cotton  textiles.    4pp.,  table,  mimeogr.     ,-New  Y0rk,  1932-j      304.9  As7T 

Table  shows  spindles  in  place  at  beginning  of  year;  increase  or 
decrease  from  preceding  year;  new  installation,  additions,  and  re- 
placements; spindles  active  and  idle  at  any  time  during  year  ending 
July  31;  average  number  of  active  spindles  based  on  twelve  monthly 
reports;  intermittent  spindles;  percentage  relation  of  average  active 
spindles  to  spindles  in  place;  spindle  hours  ran;  hours  run  per 
average  active  spindle;  production  in  square  yards;  exports  and  im- 
ports in  square  yards;  available  for  domestic  consumption,  per 
capita  consumption  in  square  yards,  for  1922  to  1932  inclusive. 

Also  in  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  46(28):  9-10.    July  14, 
1932;  Southern  Textile  Lull.  42(19):  8.    July  7,  1932. 

Similar  reports,  each  covering  ten  years,  have  been  issued  on 
February  10,  1933,  April  5,  1934,  .and  March  21,  1935. 

410.  Fairchild's  financial .manual. . .presenting  a  summary  of  the  financial 

statements  of  leading  retail  and  wholesale,  textile,  clothing,  hone 
furnishings,  household  equipment,  leather,  shoes  and  allied  cor- 
porations. 7th  ed.     72pp.,  tables.    New  York,  Fair child  publications 
corp.,  1934.     284.9  F16  7th  1933 

This  is  the  7th  annual  edition,  covering  1933  operations. 

Financial  statements,  for  textile  corporations  (cotton,  woolen, 
worsted  and  finishing  houses)  are  given  on  pp. 47-59,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  name  of  the  corporation. 

Fairchild  retail  price  index,  1931-May  1934,  is  given  on  pp. 71-72. 

411.  Georgia.  Department  of  industrial  relations.      Report... for  the  fiscal 

years  1932  and  1933.     74pp.,  tables,  multigr.     Atlanta,  c19353 
Preceded  by  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  commerce  and  labor, 

1912-1930.    No  report  was  published  for  1931. 

In  statistics  for  textile  mills,  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk  mills  are 

grouped.     Statistics  include  capital;  money  invested;  cost  of  raw 

materials;  total  value  of  manufactured  products;  number  of  spindles, 

looms,  and  employees;  and  wages  and  salaries. 

412.  International  textile-apparel  analysis  -weekly^  v.  1,  Apr.  16,  1932-dato. 

New  Y0rk,  International  statistical  bureau,  1932-dato.    304.8  364ln 

Continues  Borsodi  analytical  bureau,  inc.     Commodity  division. 
Report.  Textile  apparel  analysis,  Dec.  6,  1930-Apr.  9,  1932;  and  the 


Fairchild  textile-apparel  analysis,  July  2,  1927 -ITov.  29,  1930. 

Contains  prices  of  certain  constructions  of  cloth  regularly,  and 
other  statistics  and  analyses  of  the  cotton  industry  fron  tine  to 
tine. 

V.  1,  no.  1-3,  have  title:    . Zolomek  Textile-apparel  Analysis. 

413.  Manufacturers  record.    Blue  hook- of  southern  progress.  1923-1935. 

13  v.,  illus.    Baltinore,  Md.,  Manufacturers  record  pub.  co.,  1923- 
1935.     252  M312 

Various  statistics  relating  to  the  size  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  Soiith,  compared  with  the  United  States,  are  quoted 
in  each  volume  fron  the  Census  and  other  sources.     In  1926  and  1927, 
the  increasing -development  of  the  industry  in  the  South  is  discussed. 

414.  Massachusetts.    Department  of  lahor  and  industries.    Annual  report  on 

the  statistics  of  manufactures.    1886/87-1921.    34v.,  tables.  Boston, 
1889-c1922?3 

Contains  statistics  of  number  of  establishments,  value  of  stock 
and  materials,  amount  of  wages  paid,  average  yearly  earnings,  average 
number  of  wage  earners,  value  of  product,  etc.,  "by  industries,  in- 
cluding the  cotton  goods  industry. 

415.  Massachusetts*    Department  of  labor  and  industries,  Division  of  statistics 

Annual  report  on  the  statistics  of  lahor.    1869/70-1932/33.  .  64v., 
tables.    Boston,  i876~c19341  ' 

Includes  statistics  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  in  the  cotton- 
textile  industry. 

Some  of  these  reports  are  also  published  in  Labor  Bulletins  of  the 
same  department  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  department. 

416.  Moody's  manual  of  investments,  A.i®rican  and  foreign.    Industrial  se- 

curities. . .1935.    3182  pp.,  tables.  Hew  Y0rk,  Moody's  investors 
service,  1935.    284.9  M77  1935 
Issued  annually. 

Data  on  variotis  cotton  mills  are  included. 

417.  National  association  of  cotton  manufacturers.    Year  Booh. . .and  cotton 

manufacturers  manual,  1918,  1920-31.    13v.,  tables.    Boston,  1918- 
1931.    72.2  M19 

Contains  statistics  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  in- 
cluding production,  prices,  foroign  trade,  mill  wages,  cost  of  mill 
construction,  activity  and  distribution  of  spindles  and  looms,  and 
manufacturing  margins. 

418.  National  association  of  finishers  of  cotton  fabrics.    Production  and 

shipments  of  finished  cotton  fabrics.    U.  S.  Fed..  Reserve  Bd. , 
Fed.  RGserve  Bull.  6(10):  1027-1028,  table.    Oct.  1920.    173  F31B 

Ho/tional  Association  of  Finishers  of  Cotton  Fabrics,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  reserve  "board,  have  arranged  for  a  monthly 
survey  of  conditions  within  the  industry.    The  figures  are  compiled 
from  statistics  furnished  "by  33  out  of  59  member  firms  of  this  as- 
sociation.   ..Data  are  given  for  production  and  shipments  of  various 

_  kinds  of  finished  cotton  fabrics,  by  Federal  Reserve  districts, 
July  1920  and  August.  1920.    Similar  tables  are  published  monthly 

:  until  July  1923.    Thereafter  totals,  not  by  districts,  are  published 
until  February,  1925. 
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419.  Hew  Hampshire.  Bureau  of  labor.    Biennial  report ..  .1st -20th.  20v., 

tables.     Concord,  1896-1934. 

The  nuabor  of  male,  and  female  emoloyeos  in  each  cotton  mill  is 
given. 

420.  North  Carolina.  Department  of  labor  and  printing.      Report .1337-1925/ 

26.  'o5v»,  tables.    Raleigh,  1837-1926. 

Statistics  given  annually,  for  each  cotton  mill,  includo  number 
of  spindles,  looms,  cards,  employees,  and  hours  worlcod,  and  amount 
of  wages  paid. 

421.  Sanford  &  Kolley,  firm,  publishers,  Ne'"f  Bedford,  Mass..  Hew  Bedford,  Mass, 

Statistics  relating  to  its  cotton  and  other  manuf acturing  corpora- 
tions, national  banhs. . .etc.    1910,  1911,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1918, 
1919,  1920  (for  1919),  1921  (for  1j20),  1922  (for  1921),  1924  (for 
1923),  1925,  37th  annual  issue  (1926,  for  1925),  33th  annual  issue 
(1927,  for  1926),  39th  annual  issue  (1928,  for  1927).     Sheets  and 
volumes.     cHew  Bedford?  1912-1926 

Financial  statistics  of  How  Bedford  r.ills,  and  comment  on  businoss 
for  the  year  covored. 

422.  Sanford  &  Kelley,  firm,  publishers,  HgW  Bedford,  Mass.      Statistics  of 

cotton  mills  of  Fall  River,  Mass... 1915,  1918,  1920  (for  1919),  1921 
(for  1920),  1922  (for  1921),  1924  (for  1923),  1925  (for  1924),  37th 
annual  issue     (1926,  for  1925),  38th  annual  issaic  (1927,  for  1926). 
Sheets  and  volumes.     cHew  Bedford,  1916-1927 D 

Tables  give  financial  statistics  for  each  corporation  for  the 
year  covered.    A  conment  on  the  year's  business  is  included. 

423.  South  Carolina.    Department  of  agriculture,  commerco  and  industries. 

Annual  report ..  .labor  division. .  .lst-25th,  1909-1932.    25v.,  tables. 
Columbia,  1910-C1933-, 

Statistics  of  capital  invested,  number  of  spindles,  employees, 
wages,  etc.,  are  given  for  the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  but  the 
list  of  products  manufactured  by  mills  shows  that  cotton  goods 
predominate. 

424.  U.  S.  Department  of  coixierce,  Bureai1.  of  the  census.      Biennial  census 

of  manufactures.    1921-1931.    6v.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1924-1935.    157.41  Sp3Mf 

Bach  volume  confcii  ns  statistics  of  the  cotton  goods  industry. 
The  statistics  are  also  published  in  preliminary  pamphlets.  Sta- 
tistics of  production  by  Icind,  quantity,  and  value,  of  number  of 
establishments,  wages  and  materials  consumed  are  given.     There  is 
some  variation  froni  year  to  year  in  tho  statistics  included. 

425.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  the  census.     Cotton  production 

and  distribution,  1904/05-1933/34.    35  v.    Washington,  D.  C,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1906-1954.    157.41  B89cCo3 

(Bulletin  no.  63,  90,  97,  106,  110,  113,  115,  117,  123,  131,134, 
135,  137,  140,  145,  147,  150,  153,  156,  158,  160,  162,  164,  166-171) 
157.41  BC9cCo3 

In  addition  to  statistics  of  raw  cotton  production  and  distri- 
bution, this  annual  bulletin  gives  number  of  cotton-spinning  spindles 
in  place  and  active  spindle  hours  by  months  for  each  section  of  the 
country  and  total  by  states. 
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426.  U.   S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Commerce  year book.  .'cno ..  1-8 3 ;  1922-1932.    V.  I.  -  United  States.' 
8  v.,  tables.    Washington,  U.  S".  Govt.  print,  off.  1923-1932. 
157.54  Y3 

A  chapter  on  "cotton  goods"  contains  statistics  of  production, 
prices,  exports,  imports,  etc.,  from  various  governmental  sources. 
Other  chapters  give  statistics  of  wages,  etc. 

427.  U.  S.  Department,  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  1349/50-1933. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1851-1934.    157.9  F76 

Two  volumes  have  been  issued  annually,  since  1924,  except  1928 
.    and  1933.    V.  1.  contains  imports  and  exports  by  quantity  and  value 
of  all  commodities;  ,  .shows  foreign  trade  by  countries  and  "by  customs 
.  districts,  textile  imports  entered  for  consumption,  and  drawback 
paid  on  certain  exported  articles. 

V.  2  includes  import  and  export  trade  in  textile  articles,  by 
quantity  and  value,  arranged  primarily  by  countries. 

428.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Monthly  summary  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. . .1893- 
date.    Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1893-date.    157,9  M76 

Two  parts  are  issued  each  month.    Part  I  contains  statistics  of 
exports  and  imports,  by  articles  and  principal  countries,  for  the  _ 
month  of  issue  and  corresponding  month  of  previous  year,  with 
cumulative  figures  from  July  1  preceding;  Part  II  contains  summaries 
of  export  and  import  trade,  monthly  average  import  prices,  etc. 

429.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Statistical  abstract  of.  the  United  States. .  .1878-1934.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1879-1934.    157.9  St 2 

The  cotton-goods  industry  is  mentioned  in  the  following  tables 
in  the  1954  edition:  No.  49.  Gainful  workers  10  years  old  and  over  - 
by  occupation  and  sex,  continental  United  States,  p. 59;  Ho.  190. 
Corporation  income  tax  returns  -  number,  income,  and  tax,  by  indus- 
trial groups  and  industries,  1931,  p. 189;  No.  317.  Wholesale  prices 
of  commodity  subgroups  -  index  numbers,  1913,1923-25,  and  1929  to  1933 
p. 285;  No.  329.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  -  Average  full-time  hours 
per  week  and  earnings  per  hour  in  specified  manufacturing  industries, 
p. 297;  Ho.  338.  Indexes  of  employment  and  pay  rolls  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  -  by  industry  groups  and  industries,  1929-1933, 
p.  306;  No,  451.  Cargo  tonnage  of  water-borne  imports  end  exports  - 
by  major  commodities  and  by  coastal  districts,  1S32,  p. 394;  No.  487. 
Imported  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  -  by  tariff 
schedules,  1908-1933,  p. 434;  No.  490.  Exports  of  United  States 
merchandise  by  commodity  groups  and  articles,  quantity  and  valuo, 
1930-1933,  p. 450;  No.  491.  General  imports  of  merchandise  by  com- 
modity groups  and  articles,  quantity  and  value,  1930-1933,  p. 500; 
No.  738.  Manufactures  -  summary  for  individual  industries,  census 
years  1923-1931,  p. 704;  No.  743.  Textile  manufactures  -  production, 
census  years  1927-1931,  p. 731;  No.  761.  Cotton  spindle  activity  and 
consumption,  by  states,  1930/31-1932/33,  p. 747. 
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430.  U.  S.  Department  of  commerce,  Bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Survey  of  current  "business.  July,  1931-dato.  (.Monthly-,  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1921-date.    157.7  C76Ds 

Monthly  statistics  of  textile  products  includo  prices  of  cotton 
yarns  and  cloth;  exports  and  imports  of  cloth;  production  and  stocks 
of  "bleached,  dyed  and  printod  cloth  (fron  the  National  Association 
of  Finishers  of  Tortile  Fabrics);  number  of  active  spindles;  and 
spindle  hours. 

431.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Monthly  labor 

review,  1915-date.    Washington,  U.  S*  Govt,  print,  off.,  1915-date. 
158.6  B87M 

Tables  show  per  capita  earnings  in  various  "branches  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  indexes  of  employment ,  and  pay  roll  totals,  por  cent 
of  change  in  employment  and  pay  roll  totals  in  specific  states,  etc. 

432.  U.  S.  Department  of  labor,  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Wholesale 

prices,  Dec.  1928-date.  (.Monthly-,  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print, 
off.,  1928-date.    158.6  F93 

Certain  constructions  of  cotton  cloth  are  included. 

For  earlier  prices  see  Wholesale  prices  of  Commodities,  April, 
1922-Feoruary,  1932.    158.6  W62 

433.  U.  S.  Treasury  department,  Bureau  of  internal  revenue.     Statistics  of 

income. . .1916-1932.    17v.,  tables,  c  hart  s.    Washington,  U.  S.  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1918-1934.    151.5  St2 

Based  on  returns  of  net  income  far  each  year. 

Net  income  and  deficit  are  reported  for  corporations  manufactur- 
ing cotton  goods,  for  each  year.     Dividend  distribution,  cash  and 
stock  dividends  paid,  receipts,  disbursements,  and  net  income  and 
disbursements  by  states,  are  shown  for  the  group  "textiles  and 
textile  products,"  1922-1932. 

434.  Virginia.  Department  of  labor  and  industry.      Annual  report ..  .lst-37th; 

1898/99-1933/34.    37v.,  tables.    Richmond,  1899-1935. 

Includes  statistics  for  the  cotton  goods  industry  -  number  of 
employees,  horse  power,  salaries,  wages,  cost  of  materials,  value 
.of'  output,  value  added  by  manufacture,  and  capital. 
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